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llIE  arguments  in  favor  of 
these  two  canned  products  are  strong  ones. 
Women  do  want  convenience.  They  do  want  to 
save  time  and  lal)or.  But  no  matter  how  strong 
these  sales  points,  the  whole  thing  boils  down 
to  this:  women  will  throw  convenience  to  the 
winds  if  the  flavor  and  texture  of  canned  pump¬ 
kin  or  squash  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Flavor  and  texture  mean  everything — and  they 
begin  right  in  the  field.  The  best  (whether  pump¬ 
kin  or  sipiash)  comes  from  growing  a  hard, 
sweet  variety  as  a  special  crop — and,  on  maturity, 
selecting  for  even  ripeness,  anil  firm  (not  watery) 
golden  yellow  meat 

In  the  cannery,  cooking  should  continue  till  the 


pieces  are  soft  enough  to  poke  a  pencil  through. 
Then  the  pumpkin  or  squash  should  be  removed, 
and  after  excess  juice  has  been  squeezed  out, 
run  through  two  successive  cyclones. 

Pumpkin  should  be  filled  in  enamel-lined  cans 
— and  at  a  temperature  never  less  than  180^. 

A  first  grade  of  canned  pumpkin  or  squash  should 
have  a  fairly  heavy,  smooth  body;  be  evenly 
screened;  free  from  fiber;  uniform  in  color,  and 
with  no  separation  of  water.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  achieving  any  one  of  these  very  impor¬ 
tant  goals,  perhaps  the  Research  Department  of 
the  American  Can  Company,  which  has  consid¬ 
erable  data  on  these  two  products,  can  help  you. 
We  shall  welcome  your  specific  inquiry. 
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MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE 


Write  For  Full  Particulars. 


CHARLES  WAGNER  LITHO.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

51  -  55  PARK  AVE.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J, 


Adjustable  to  all  Sheet  Sizes. 

Absolute  Register. 

Water  Cooled  Scraper  Roller. 

Rotary  Color  Pump. 

Perfectly  Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Feed  Rollers,  revolving  in  Special  Ball 
Bearing  Journal  Boxes. 


also  manufacturers  of 
Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 
Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Turn  Tables. 


HormrI-NVatnrr  Patent. 

MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE. 


A-*- 


PJLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


WEIRTON.W.VA. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


baltimore;^  md. 
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ameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


■rom  COAST  to  COAST 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
155  Atontgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Wo»hii>gton  Street 


GREATER  COBfTlNENTAL 


IMafec  your  fall 


packs  look  their  best 
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Appearance  is  often  the 
deciding  factor  in  the 
choice  of  Canned  Foods 
by  the  modern  house¬ 
wife.  Reason  enough, 
why  more  Canners  each 
year  protect  the  quality 
and  appearance  of  their 
fall  packs  of  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Beets,  etc., 
by  packing  in  Continental  Enamel  Lined 
Cans.  The  wide-spread  publicity  of  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Enamel  Lined  Cans  plus 
inviting  appearance  of  can  and  contents 
when  opened  are  substantial  sales  assets 
for  any  Brand.  Continental’s  Research 
Laboratories  have  much  valuable  canning 
information  available  on  all  the  fall 
packs  *  .  .  it’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


E.  G.  BARNES 
Assistant  District 
Sales  Manager 
Baltimore 


J.  F.  COLE  I 
District  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Baltimore  i 


R.  V.  LAYTON 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Hurlock 


GUY  BOLLINGER 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Baltimore 


J.  H.  CRAWFORD 
Assistant  District 
Sales  Manager 
Jacksonville 


C.  E.  Mct;ORMICK 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive.  Jacksonville 


D.  V.  WILEY 
Sales  Representative 
Roanoke 


L.  W.  ORR 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Baltimore 


R.  J.  OWEN 
Sales  Representa 
tive,  Bedford 


Helping  build  a 


/voTTiiQje: 


THIS  IS  MANUFACTURING 

™OD  CONTAINERS 

KEPT 

SPOTLESSLY  CLEAN. 


‘  <»N  nNENTAI.(  AN  f  f) 


Oi 


I  cent y  wholesome  food  requires 
clean,  bright,  tight  cans.  That’s  why 
you’ll  find  signs  similar  to  this  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  in  the  Manufac¬ 
turing  Departments  of  Continental 
plants.  Every employeeiscontinuously 
impressed  that  Continental  cans  must 
be  kept  clean.  This,  plus  constant  in¬ 
spection  and  improved  methods  of 
handling,  assure  Continental  custom¬ 
ers  of  high  quality,  clean,  bright  cans 
suitable  for  the  finest  of  foods. 


Continental’s  present  place  in  the  Industry 
is  a  tribute  to  the  high  standards  of  quality 
of  products  and  the  service  rendered  by  the 
experienced  men  in  its  various  Sales  Divi¬ 
sions.  Pictured  above  are  the  men  who 
are  so  capably  serving  Canners  in  our 
Baltimore  Sales  District. 

Their  knowledge  and  experience  on  spe¬ 
cific  Canners’  problems,  plus  the  fact  that 


they  are  backed  by  the  highest  qu:ility  of 
cans  perfected  thru  28  years  of  experience 
.  .  .  the  fastest  and  easiest  change-over 
closing  machines  in  the  Industry  .  .  .  and 
the  excellent  work  being  accomplished 
thru  the  Research  Department,  enable 
them  to  render  greater  service  to  Con¬ 
tinental  customers,  at  all  times. 


Aeroplane  view  of  one  of  the  39  ^reat  Continental  Plants,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

NOW,  ALTOGETHER! — America  is  very  slow  to 
anger  but  once  aroused  it  usually  acts  forcefully 
and  with  decision,  and  so  it  was  on  Tuesday, 
November  8th,  when  it  chose  the  Hon.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  serve  as  its  President  for  the  next  four 
years.  That  decision  was  so  decisive,  so  nation-wide, 
that  he  cannot  be  considered  as  anything  other  than 
the  choice  of  the  whole  people,  the  President  of  all  the 
people  and  not  of  any  mere  political  party.  And  he 
has  been  given  a  board  of  directors,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Congress,  that  sees  eye  to  eye  with  him  on  all  matters 
that  need  the  most  serious  attention  that  any  President 
has  been  called  upon  to  face  as  he  entered  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  And  so  we  may  count  upon  cooperative  action 
and  definite  results.  The  job  of  digging  our  country 
out  of  the  morass  of  depression,  unemployment,  finan¬ 
cial  paralysis  and  political  sculduggery  will  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  a  great  body  working  harmoniously  with 
its  leader,  and  results  will  be  accomplished.  That  in 
itself  is  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

And  now  every  line  of  industry  may  feel  assured 
to  go  ahead  and  help  build  back,  for  America  is  not 
licked  and  never  will  be. 

Following  closely  on  this  will  come  a  readjustment 
of  the  senseless  spending  under  the  plea  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief :  an  immediate  cessation  of  borrowing  to 
spend  in  capital  investment,  such  as  the  building  of 
Government  structures  which  we  can  easily  do  without 
at  this  time,  and  whose  building  will  entail  not  only 
added  tax  hardships,  and  a  further  weakening  of  our 
national  credit  standing,  but  will  require  constant 
further  expenditures  to  maintain  for  years  to  come. 
Would  any  banker  advise  you  to  add  to  capital  invest¬ 
ment  when  your  business  was  threatened  with  finan¬ 
cial  disaster?  It  was  just  as  foolish  and  unbusiness 
like  for  the  Government,  especially  when  such  invest¬ 
ments  failed  to  provide  help  for  the  unemployed,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  most  meagre  numbers.  It  is  bright  ahead 
and  it  will  grow  brighter. 

Even  we  have  hopes  that  light  will  come  into  the 
legal  department,  that  they  may  see  trusts  among 
buyers  as  readily  as  they  now  detect  them  among 
sellers ;  that  they  will  come  to  realize  that  unless  they 
open  up  the  markets  so  that  goods  may  be  sold  in  free 
competition,  there  can  be  no  re-employment  of  the 


great  masses  of  workers,  because  producers  will  not 
open  their  factories  to  sell  goods  at  the  below-cost 
prices  named  by  the  buyers ;  and  that  there  can  be  no 
return  of  prosperity  until  there  is  a  return  of  the 
workers  to  their  jobs.  The  election  was  a  rebuke  to 
the  policy  of  protecting  and  encouraging  trusts  and 
monopolies,  and  business  has  a  right  to  expect  these 
shackles  to  be  stricken  off,  too.  We  have  gone  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  we  hope  we  have  seen  the  end  of  the  effort 
to  introduce  the  European  style  of  government- 
protected  industries,  cartels,  etc.,  and  the  restoration 
of  American  individualism. 

But  we  must  be  patient  and  not  expect  all  this  to 
happen  over-night.  It  is  unquestionably  in  the  making, 
but  it  will  take  time  to  work  out.  Fortunately  for  the 
canned  foods  industry  we  have  passed  the  high-fever 
point  and  are  rapidly  on  the  mend,  with  every  promise 
of  being  stronger  and  better  than  ever.  Stocks  of  goods 
are  so  low  as  to  be  practically  certain  to  force  profit¬ 
showing  prices  and  a  complete  clean  up  before  the  new 
packing  season  rolls  around.  This  is  insured  by  the 
continuance  of  the  heavy  consumption,  and  that  is  in¬ 
sured  by  the  knowledge  of  the  people  that  canned  foods 
are  dependable  and  good.  No  sensible  canner  is  being 
mislead  by  the  over-emphasis  being  placed  upon  the 
amount  of  poor  goods  on  the  market  and  that  quality 
has  been  discarded  by  the  consumers.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
carded  by  some  of  the  distributors,  and  they  will  pay 
heavily  for  their  mistake ;  but  it  has  not  been  discarded 
by  the  consumers.  Just  the  contrary.  Retail  compe¬ 
tition  between  cut-throat,  below-cost  buyers,  has  forced 
some  of  them  to  seek  the  cheapest  goods  obtainable, 
and  in  such  a  hunt  they  pay  no  attention  to  quality. 
But  is  such  trade  worth  having?  They  will  even  go  to 
the  extent  of  financing  some  unscrupulous  canner  to 
pack  such  goods  for  them.  The  industry  should  have 
protection  from  such  action  through  the  pure  food 
laws,  and  it  may  come.  But  the  only  salvation  possible 
for  the  canner  who  expects  to  build  his  business  upon 
a  paying  basis  is  the  packing  of  quality,  and  that  is 
more  imperative  now  than  ever.  Forget  the  distributor 
and  buyer  and  think  of  the  little  lady  who  is  the  final 
buyer  of  the  goods,  and  you  will  quickly  realize  the 
truth  of  this.  She  is  spending  every  penny  verj-^ 
carefully. 

BE  ON  YOUR  GUARD — Buying  will  soon  begin  in 
earnest,  and  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  warn¬ 
ing  just  published  in  The  National  Canners  Association 
Information  Letter,  dated  November  5th.  It  is  headed : 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY  BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
107  South  Frederick  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-fifth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  $3.00 

Canada  -------  6.50 

Foreign  -------  5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  payable  to  The  Trade  Co. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 


RACKETEERING  AGAIN  BEING  PRACTICED 

About  a  year  ago  “racketeering”  in  canned  foods 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  published  an  article  in  the  nature  of  a 
warning  to  canners  anxious  to  obtain  a  market  for 
their  packs.  This  article  was  reproduced  in  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Letter  for  October  31, 1931. 

With  the  close  of  this  year’s  pack,  the  racketeering 
game  is  again  being  worked,  according  to  information 
reaching  the  Association.  In  a  letter  describing  the 
racketeer’s  methods  a  New  York  firm  states: 

Their  method,  which  is  quite  well  known  in  this  market,  is 
to  use  fictitious  names,  and,  in  many  instances,  names  of  con¬ 
cerns  who  have  had  good  ratings  and  who  have  retired  from 
business,  or  to  use  a  similar  name  so  they  can  fool  the  seller 
should  the  seller  make  cre’dit  inquiries.  They,  of  course,  write 
to  practically  all  out-of-town  packers,  asking  for  quotations, 
particularly  packers  who  they  believe  are  not  represented  by  a 
legitimate  food  broker.  Of  course,  they  try  to  purchase  goods 
on  open  terms  and  they  have  certainly  been  successful  in  ac¬ 
complishing  this.  Then,  after  these  racketeers  obtain  the 
goods,  they  undersell  the  market,  and  every  legitimate  operation 
in  the  food  industry  suffers. 

During  the  past  ten  days  we  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  packers,  which  he  referred  to  us.  Our  check-up  on  the  party 
who  wrote  the  letter  leads  us  to  believe  he  is  just  another  rack¬ 
eteer  and  that  is  why  we  are  writing  to  you.  We  believe,  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  it  may  prove  advantageous  if  you 
address  a  note  to  all  of  your  members  warning  them  that  this 
practice  seems  to  be  continuing,  and  that  if  they  receive  any 
inquiries  direct  from  an  uknnown  person  or  concern  they  should 
make  a  very  careful  investigation  and  refer  such  inquiries  to 
their  representatives.  We  feel  that  in  this  way,  they  would  be 
apt  to  get  a  better  posting  and  information  in  some  instances 
than  if  they  wrote  to  individuals  for  credit  references,  where 
such  references  have  been  furnished  by  these  racketeers. 

We  know  of  one  particular  instance  where  one  of  these  rack¬ 
eteers,  who  has  now  been  indicted  and  convicted,  used  the  same 
name  as  a  legitimate  firm  which  has  a  good  name  and  rating 
(although  the  racketeer  used  a  different  address) ;  and  he  was 
able  to  obtain  a  fair  size  shipment  of  canned  fish  on  open  terms. 


The  concern  that  shipped  the  godSs  had  made  a  credit  inquiry 
through  its  bank  and  undoubtedly  due  to  some  clerical  error 
on  the  part  of  the  bank,  the  packer  received  the  credit  rating 
of  the  legitimate  concern,  as  the  bank  apparently  failed  to 
check  close  enough  on  the  address.  The  packer,  of  course,  is 
now  out  of  money,  and  while  we  mention  just  this  one  case  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  are  many  similar  cases. 

And  here  is  an  opportunity  worth  considering.  It 
is  put  out  by  Frank  M.  Shook,  Secretary  of  the  Tri- 
State  Packers  Association : 

CANNED  FOODS  BROADCAST— For  the  next 
several  weeks  canners  have  the  opportunity  at  a  very 
low  cost  of  having  their  products  broadcast  by  Mrs. 
Franklin  W.  Fritchey  over  Station  WCBM.  This  con¬ 
tinues  for  thirteen  weeks  or  more  from  10  to  10.30 
A.  M.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  with  an  hour  additional  each  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  Display  and  demonstration  of  products  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Thursday  afternoon  broadcast.  Address 
Mrs.  Fritchey  at  Jessup,  Md. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

NOVEMBER  15-16  —  Wisconsin  Canners,  Hotel 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  8-9 — New  York  State  Canners,  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  at  either 
York  or  Hanover.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13-14 — Ohio  Canners,  Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  14-15 — Tri-State  Packers,  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore.  Annual. 

JANUARY  22  to  27,  1933  —  National  Canners; 
National  Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TRADE  MARKS 

FAME,  canned  vegetables,  tomato  puree,  sauerkraut,  tomato 
catsup,  pork  and  beans,  tomato  juice,  etc.  Use  claimed  since 
February  6,  1902,  by  Stokely  Brothers  &  Company,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  as  Fame  Canning  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 

ROSS-MARIE,  canned  tunny  fish,  tomato  sauce,  canned  fruits, 
canned  vegetables,  evaporated  milk,  etc.  Use  claimed  since 
May,  1926,  by  David  Lombardy,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DEERLODGE,  canned  sauer  kraut  and  canned  tomatoes.  Use 
claimed  since  October  12,  1931,  by  Carl  R.  Hirzel,  doing  business 
as  Hirzel  Canning  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

K  AND  M,  canned  sweet  corn  and  canned  tomatoes.  Use 
claimed  since  August  1,  1925,  by  Klaus  &  Moersen,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

TIGRE  and  tiger  design,  olive  oil.  Use  claimed  since  March 
1,  1910,  by  Societa  Anonima  Lucebese  Olii  E  Vini,  Lucca,  Italy. 

ROYAL  and  representation  of  red  and  yellow  label,  for  salad 
dressing.  Use  claimed  since  January  11,  1932,  by  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic  Steam  Impelled  Circle 
Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40"  x  72"  and  other 
sizes. 


Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4,  and 
5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes. 


Made  By 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 


One  of  the  greatest  selling  ideas  ever  put  behind  a 
canned  food  brand  !  Gives  women  another  very  special  reason  for 
wanting  this  brand  and  insisting  on  getting  it,  every  time  ! 

Why  not  concentrate  on  DEL  MONTE  this  year  ?  Get 
your  jullshare  of  the  added  business  this  outstanding  DEL  MONTE 
campaign  is  building  ? 


Now  Featured  In  All  Del  Monte  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Advertising 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  wholesale  grocer  writes: 

“Today  I  seemed  to  have  in  my  cash  and  carry 
^  salesroom  more  than  the  usual  average  number  of 
customers,  all  of  who  wanted  to  buy  good  standard  canned 
peas,  number  two  cans,  at  the  same  prices  they  have  been 
paying  for  the  past  year  or  two.  According  to  my  idea, 
if  any  canned  vegetables  are  in  a  strong  position,  peas  are. 

I  read  your  magazine,  the  brokers  all  tell  me  standard  peas 
are  well  cleaned  up,  but  I  do  not  have  any  direct  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  them.  What  I  mean  is  this:  for  a  long  time 
I  have  been  thinking  some  forward-looking  canner  would 
provide  a  regular  market,  stock  and  crop  information  serv¬ 
ice,  but  so  far  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  such  a 
service  were  available  to  me,  I  could  and  would  be  better 
posted  than  I  am  at  present,  my  sales  job  would  be  easier 
and  in  the  long  run,  the  canner  providing  such  information 
would  be  very  apt  to  benefit  from  increased  sales  to  me  at 
least.  Certainly,  if  I  had  such  information  available  from 
a  reliable  source  and  not  cluttered  up  with  a  lot  of  statistics 
in  which  I  am  not  interested,  I  would  be  much  better  able 
than  I  am  at  present,  to  truthfully  tell  my  customers  just 
why  I  have  to  charge  more  for  some  canned  foods  or  less, 
as  the  case  may  be.” 

Here  is  a  pointer  for  some  live  wire  canner  or 
broker ! 

I  know  some  packers  have,  from  time  to  time,  sup¬ 
plied  their  brokers  and  principal  customers  with  just 
the  postings  described  or  asked  for  but  all  such  efforts 
coming  to  my  attention  have,  sooner  or  later,  dwindled 
to  nothing  of  real  value  and  have  eventually  been  dis¬ 
continued  altogether.  • 

I  can  appreciate  the  canner’s  viewpoint  in  that  he 
feels  he  has  been  selling  his  pack  at  a  loss  for  so  long 
a  time  he  should  wait  until  he  is  out  of  the  red  before 
commencing  any  such  altrusitic  program;  and  while 
agreeing  with  the  justice  of  his  contention  I  must 
point  out  that  today,  more  than  ever  before,  sales  with¬ 
out  sales  ideas  accompanying  them  are  not  completed 
to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  all  parties  to  the  trans¬ 
action. 

Some  time  ago  this  column  pointed  out  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  merchandise  premiums  to  accompany  sales  to 
retailers,  and  in  current  advertising  some  of  our 
readers  have  no  doubt  noticed  as  many  as  six  mer¬ 
chandise  deals  offered  to  the  consumer  who  buys  goods 
produced  in  one  of  the  mills  or  factories  operated  by 
a  large  combination  of  food  interests. 

Merchandise  deals  are  Okeh  as  far  as  they  go  but 
are  not  attractive  to  all  classes  of  trade.  They  may 
even  defeat  their  purpose  if  too  many  take  up  the 
idea  and  carry  it  through  to  a  logical  conclusion. 
Certainly,  retail  dealers  will  soon  find  their  shelves 


occupied  with  merchandise  foreign  to  their  stocks  and 
of  no  value  if  not  sold  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Already,  manufacturers  have  sensed  this  and  you 
now  see  deals  of  more  or  less  closely  allied  products 
offered  at  a  price  to  attract  group  purchases.  A  pack¬ 
age  of  pancake  flour  free  with  the  purchase  of  a  bottle 
of  syrup,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  with  a  pound  of 
coffee,  etc.  These  are  good  examples  of  group  mer¬ 
chandise  offers. 

Chain  cigar  stores  are  offering  premium  coupons 
again,  more  and  more  advertisers  admonish  consumers 
to  save  the  labels  from  their  products.  Yet,  store 
after  store  tells  the  Writer  that  a  certain  brand  of 
cigarettes,  plainly  packaged,  not  advertised  is  selling 
in  volume  nearly  if  not  equal  to  that  of  all  other  cig¬ 
arettes  in  stock.  The  manufacturers  of  this  cigarette 
offer  to  conduct  anyone  through  their  factory  and 
tobacco  storage  warehouses  in  order  that  they  may 
note  the  cleanliness  with  which  the  cigarette  is  made 
and  the  choice  materials  going  into  its  making. 

We  see  then,  merchandise  deals,  group  sales  deals, 
premium  offers  outdistanced  in  many  instances  by 
good  old-fashioned  value  without  frills,  offered  largely 
because  of  quantity  sales  at  a  price  attractive  to  the 
consumer. 

When  buying  supplies  for  canning  you  enjoy  most, 
buying  them  from  a  salesman  with  a  broad  grasp  of 
the  sales  and  sales  problems  in  the  entire  field  in 
which  he  is  working.  We  all  like  best  to  deal  with 
the  seller  who  knows  most  about  the  goods  he  is  selling. 

Don’t  you  suppose  this  is  the  case  as  far  as  the 
retail  grocer  too  is  concerned?  You  can  be  sure  it  is! 
Then  it’s  up  to  you. 

Make  up  your  mind  now  to  make  Uncle  Sam  your 
salesman  in  addition  to  your  own  efforts  and  those 
of  your  sales  representatives. 

Arrange  your  mailing  list  from  your  active  accounts 
and  those  firms  you  hope  to  sell  this  winter  or  next 
season  at  the  latest. 

Determine  first  of  all  how  often  you  will  send  out 
your  bulletin  of  stock  and  sales  information.  Make 
up  your  mind  whether  it  will  be  a  combined  informa¬ 
tion  letter  and  current  price  list  or  simply  a  friendly 
letter  from  your  office  to  the  buyer  concerning  the 
movement  of  stocks  in  which  you  are  interested  in 
selling,  their  probable  total  available  supply,  etc. 

Decide  next  on  the  actual  physical  form  of  the 
letter  or  whatever  you  may  call  it.  Will  it  be  on  a 
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Thii  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery, 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

‘Div.  of  Food  Machiner})  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


CANNERS’  SEEDS 

PEAS  BEANS  CORN 

DEPENDABLE  BEET  SEED 


Best  Stocks 


Best  Prices 


A  Complete  Line  of  all  Canners’  and 
and  Picklers’  Seeds 


Quotations  and  Samples  on  Request 
Growins  Stations  Throushout  America 
Shipping  Points  at  Convenient  Centers 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford,  Conn. 

^Tanchei  ; 

Toledo,  O.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mercedes,  Tex. 


Artistic 

lAMLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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letter  head,  mimeograph  form,  set  up  on  a  multigraph 
or  simply  a  printed  postcard. 

It  really  does  not  matter  as  long  as  you  send  it 
regularly,  fill  it  with  the  information  you  wish  to 
convey  to  the  trade  and  which  they  are  interested  in 
receiving.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  make  the  carrier 
of  your  message,  distinctive  in  color  at  least. 

Introduce  your  bulletin  to  the  trade  by  means  of  a 
letter  accompanying  or  proceeding  it  in  which  you 
state  plainly  the  reasons  why  you  have  decided  to 
issue  it.  Point  out  especially  the  value  you  feel  it  will 
have  for  them  when  they  are  selling  in  turn  to  their 
trade  in  person  or  through  their  salesmen.  Of  course, 
you  will  ask  the  number  of  copies  a  wholesaler  will 
want  of  each  issue  for  the  complete  posting  of  his 
salesmen.  You  may  send  all  copies  requested  direct 
to  the  office  of  your  distributors  or  those  on  your 
mailing  list  or  to  the  home  address  of  their  men.  It 
is  best  whenever  possible,  to  get  the  messages  into 
the  homes  of  the  men  to  whom  you  want  your  message 
to  carry  particularly. 

As  soon  as  you  have  fairly  started  on  the  campaign 
outlined  you  will  commence  to  receive  interesting  com¬ 
ment  and  helpful  ideas. 

The  medium  may  be  used  at  holiday  time  to  broad¬ 
cast  a  seasonable  greeting  or  to  express  from  time 
to  time,  your  appreciation  of  the  support  your  line 
is  receiving  from  its  distributors,  you  may  even  ask 
for  ideas  as  to  how  your  line  may  be  made  more  sale¬ 
able  or  attractive  to  the  housewife. 

Fill  it  as  full  as  possible,  however,  with  data  con¬ 
cerning  available  stocks,  movement  from  canners’ 
warehouses  to  jobbers’  and  any  reflections  coming  to 
you  as  to  continued  movement  to  consumers. 

Broadcast  too,  in  this  messenger  of  yours,  all  sales 
ideas  used  to  good  advantage  by  anyone.  If  you  are 
bothered  once  in  a  while  for  material  with  which  to 
fill  the  space  you  have  alloted  to  the  story  you  are 
telling  at  the  time,  put  in  a  joke  or  two,  with  credit 
of  course  to  the  source  from  which  it  came. 

Give  your  bulletin  an  identity,  make  it  individual¬ 
istic,  make  it  newsy  and  pack  it  with  sales  material. 
It  will  help  you  make  friends  for  your  line  and  increase 
your  profits. 

.•*  dt 

FARM  WAGES  FALL  TO  PRE-WAR  LEVEL 

OR  the  first  time  since  1911,  the  average  farm 
wage  with  board  in  Pennsylvania  dropped  below 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month  this  summer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  records  in  the  Pennsylvania  Federal-State  Crop 
Reporting  office. 

The  average  monthly  wage  paid  by  farmers  (board 
included)  on  July  1  this  year  was  $22.50,  compared  to 
a  record  high  of  $53.30  in  1920,  $20.00  in  1911,  and 
$17.00  in  1902.  On  a  daily  basis,  the  farm  wage  trend 
was  upward  from  86  cents  in  1902  to  $3.10  in  1920, 
and  then  downward  to  $1.25  this  past  summer. 

The  farm  labor  supply  and  demand  situation  has 
completely  reversed  itself  since  1928  when  there  were 
almost  two  jobs  open  to  every  man  looking  for  farm 
work.  Now  there  are  almost  two  men  available  for 
every  job. 


1932  CORN  PACK  STATISTICS 

By  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 

Washington,  November  4,  1932. 

The  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  announces  that  the  1932 
corn  pack  amounted  to  9,357,642  cases,  equivalent 
24  No.  2s,  a  decrease  of  52  per  cent  from  the  1931 
pack  of  19,414,667  cases. 

The  pack  of  whole  corn  decreased  only  27  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  decrease  of  55  per  cent  in  the 
production  of  cream  style. 

Details  by  States  and  can  sizes  are  given  below : 
CORN  PACK  BY  SIZES  OF  CONTAINERS 


1932  1931 

Container  No.  to  Cream  Whole  Cream  Whole 
Size  the  case  Style  Grain  Style  Grain 

No.  1 .  48  188,558  37,797  374,079  78,393 

No.  2 .  24  6,881,874  1,219,768  15,209,852  1,821,635 

No.  10 .  6  355,295  71,666  580,057  66,718 

Misc .  —  251,503  116,361  655,020  94,438 

Totals  .  7,677,230  1,445,592  17,019,008  2,061,184 


PACK  OF  CANNED  CORN 
Equivalent  24  No.  2s 


1932 

State  Total  Cream  Style  Whole  Grain 

Illinois  .  2,024,315  1,596,538  427,777 

Maine  .  1,070,574  1,030,028  40,546 

Maryland  .  800,868  608,821  192,047 

Minnesota  .  2,017,770  1,341,695  676,075 

New  York .  495,729  451,113  44,616 

Pennsylvania  .  87,656  25,300  62,356 

Wisconsin  .  140,203  140,203  - 

Delaware  .  96,770  ] 

Indiana  .  1,138,440  | 

Iowa  .  444,200  1-  2,166,080t  59,342t 

Nebraska  .  140,867  j 

Ohio  .  405,145  J 

All  Others .  495,105  490,567  4,538 

Totals  .  9,357,642  7,850,345  1,507,297 

1931 

State  Total  Cream  Style  Whole  Grain 

Illinois  .  3,788,167  3,262,953  525,214 

Maine  .  1,245,375  *  * 

Maryland  .  1,955,761  1,469,777  485,984 

Minnesota  .  1,834,862  1,183,694  651,168 

New  York .  1,080,378  1,018,555  61,823 

Pennsylvania  .  237,048  109,108  127,940 

Wisconsin  .  711,618  711,618  - 

Delaware  .  181,382  j 

Indiana  .  2,362,179  j 

Iowa  .  3,227,229  j-  8,957,110t  153,3911 

Nebraska  .  223,503  j 

Ohio  .  1,870,833  J 

All  Others .  696,332  649,730  46,602 

Totals  . 19,414,667  17,362,545  2,052,122 


*Not  broken  down  to  prevent  revealing  activities  of  individual 
concerns. 

fGrouped  to  avoid  disclosing  activities  of  individual  concerns. 

f Grouped  to  avoid  disclosing  activities  of  individual  concerns; 
includes  Maine  breakdown. 
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Difficulties  of  Informative  Labeling 

Prominent  Wisconsin  Canner  Exposes  Some  of  the  Troubles, 

Points  the  Need  of  Better  Food  Law  Enforcement,  and  Doubts 
that  the  Public  Appreciates  the  Canners’  Efforts. 


I  ALWAYS  read  your  editorials  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  That  in  The  Canning  Trade  of  October 
31st,  also  the  article  by  Professor  Florence  A.  Arm¬ 
strong  in  the  issue  of  October  24th,  are  very  interest¬ 
ing  indeed.  Enough  could  be  said  or  written  on  this 
subject  to  make  a  book  as  big  as  a  Bible.  This  matter 
has  been  a  subject  for  discussion  at  Canners’  Con¬ 
ventions,  and  many  articles  have  been  written  on  same 
during  the  last  15  or  20  years,  and  it  reminds  me  of 
President  Hoover’s  remarks  recently  where  he  told 
the  Governors  that  they  should  do  something  to  avert 
further  disaster  and  to  help  us  get  out  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  but  he  didn’t  tell  them  what  they  could  do  or 
should  do. 

Time  and  again  the  suggestion  has  been  presented 
that  the  grade  definitions  should  be  given  on  the  label 
so  that  the  housewife  might  know  what  to  expect  in¬ 
side  of  the  can.  I  wonder  if  the  proponents  of  such 
a  move  fully  realize  that  there  are  about  forty  differ¬ 
ent  grades,  varieties  and  siftings  of  Peas,  that  with 
all  the  attempts  in  the  past,  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  minimize  or  eliminate  some  of  this  complicity 
or  confusion,  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  to  the 
housewives? 

If  the  people  would  realize  that  a  Pea  Canner  does 
not  manufacture  his  products,  but  merely  preserves 
them  in  their  natural  state,  just  as  Mother  Nature 
produces  them,  therefore  it  is  beyond  his  power  and 
control  to  put  up  an  absolute  uniform  quality  of 
product  that  can  be  relied  upon  year  after  year  to  be 
of  the  same  quality  all  the  time. 

Then  we  talk  a  great  deal  about  Fancy,  or  finest 
quality;  then  we  have  the  Extra  Standard  or  Choice 
quality;  next  comes  the  Standard  grade;  and  finally 
the  Sub-Standard  grade.  Under  the  present  grade 
regulations,  there  is  admissible  a  variation  of  at  least 
15  points  within  the  various  grades.  For  instance,  in 
Extra  Standard  or  Choice  quality  the  grade  definition 
says  that  they  must  grade  between  75  and  89  points, 
a  variation  or  tolerance  of  15  points  within  one  and 
the  same  grade.  Naturally  there  must  be  a  marked 
difference  between  Peas  that  grade  75  points  and 
those  that  grade  89  points.  This  same  thing  applies 
in  the  Standard  grade,  etc.  How,  then,  is  it  possible 
to  print  the  quality  grade  on  a  label  without  causing 
some  deception? 


Then  again,  how  many  women  are  there  in  the 
United  States  who  would  be  able  to  judge  definitely 
as  to  what  is  Fancy,  Extra  Standard  or  Choice,  or 
Standard,  even  after  she  has  opened  the  can  and 
examined  the  contents? 

The  best  and  most  sensible  thing  that  was  ever  at¬ 
tempted  along  the  lines  of  establishing  grades,  so 
that  the  housewife  might  understand  (to  some  extent) 
as  to  what  she  may  expect  in  the  can,  was  when  the 
Wisconsin  Pea  Canners  Association  attempted  and 
did  start  out  with  an  Association  Label  under  the 
grade  distinctions,  “Wisconsin  grade  A,  or  grade  B 
peas.”  This  did  look,  and  still  looks  like  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  how  far  did  they  get?  The 
wholesalers  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  proposition. 
In  fact,  it  seems  hard  to  make  any  headway  with  it. 
What  better  plan  could  anyone  suggest  than  the  one 
just  mentioned? 

Individually  we  have  tried  to  show  on  our  private 
labels  what  the  contents  are.  You  will  recall  that  a 
number  of  years  ago,  it  was  decided  that  the  trade 
name  “Extra  Standard”  should  be  discontinued,  and 
that  the  word  “Choice”  should  be  used  instead.  We 
immediately  set  about  to  have  our  labels  printed 
accordingly.  Did  we  get  anywhere  with  it?  No! 

We  have  Federal  Laws  enacted  requiring  the  label¬ 
ing  of  soaked  peas;  also  Sub-Standards.  How  far 
have  we  gotten  with  them? 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  label  which  I  have  taken 
off  of  a  can  of  Dried  Soaked  Peas.  This  was  sent  to 
us  from  Detroit.  Apparently  they  were  packed  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Look  at  it! — If  that  isn’t  decep¬ 
tive,  I  don’t  know  what  is.  The  product  inside  of  the 
can  was  terrible. 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  two  of  our  labels,  to  give 
you  our  idea  of  explaining,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
uninformed,  just  what  might  be  expected  in  the  can. 
You  will  notice  we  use  the  word  “Choice”  for  our 
second  or  Extra  Standard  grade,  and  “Our  Finest 
Quality”  for  the  Fancy  grade.  We  endeavor  to  give 
our  customer  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  peas  by  show¬ 
ing  an  open  pod  and  the  approximate  sifting  numbers 
to  indicate  what  sieve  1,  2,  3  and  4  really  means.  What 
more  explicit  indication  could  you  put  on  a  label? 
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We  have  been  using  this  for  about  ten  years,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  average  consumer  knows  no 
more  about  grade  definitions  of  peas  than  she  ever 
did,  and  that  isn’t  very  much,  to  say  the  least.  So  I 
say,  the  problem  of  proper  branding  of  peas  and  other 
vegetables  is  still  as  much  in  its  infancy  as  it  ever 
has  been,  and  if  some  authority  can  be  found  who  can 
offer  and  suggest  a  real  solution  of  the  matter,  he 
will  be  acclaimed  our  hero;  he  should  come  to  the 
National  Canners  Convention  in  Chicago  and  tell  us 
about  it. 

Criticizing  certain  methods  or  policies  is  one  thing; 
improvement  and  accomplishment  is  quite  another. 
This  holds  true  in  our  canning  business,  as  well  as  in 
our  Federal  Government.  What  we  need  is  real  lead¬ 
ership,  who  can  tell  us  how  to  solve  our  problems  in  a 
practical  and  satisfactory  manner. 


THE  LABELS — The  labels  inclosed  by  the  writer 
show  his  first  brand  “Our  Finest  Quality’’  with  an 
open  pea  pod  done  in  natural  colors  and  showing  the 
varying  sizes  of  peas  from  1  to  5.  Along  side  of  this, 
in  clear  large  size  numerals,  is  the  indication  of  the 
size  of  peas  in  the  can,  as  for  instance,  2,  3  or  5. 

On  his  Extra  Standard  brand  he  carries  the  word¬ 
ing  “Our  Choice  Quality”  with  the  same  reproduction 
of  the  pea  pod  and  the  indication  of  the  size  of  peas 
in  the  can. 

The  soaked  pea  label  is  a  gem  from  many  points. 
It  is  done  in  four  colors  and  gold,  with  a  dish  of 
beautiful  green  peas  embossed  to  make  them  stand 
out  more  prominently  than  otherwise,  and  the  word¬ 
ings  “Penn  Garden”  Brand  over  the  dish  of  peas,  and 
under  it  “Prepared  from,”  originally  the  word  “dry” 
being  used,  but  this  blotted  out  and  the  word  “soaked” 
in  10  point  caps  substituted,  making  the  line  read 
“Prepared  from  soaked.”  The  word  “peas”  is  in  large 
display  at  the  bottom  in  the  general  design  of  the 
label.  The  central  panel  contains  “Contents  1  lb.  4 
ozs.”  and  “Distributed  by  Canners  Warehouse”  in 
large  letters,  “Highland  Park,  Michigan.”  Just  why 
our  Pure  Food  authorities  will  allow  an  attractive 
dish  of  beautiful,  green  peas  to  be  used  on  a  label 
for  soaked  peas,  while  they  prohibit  the  use  of  a 
tomato  on  Tomato  Pulp,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
questions  puzzling  the  industry.  The  name  of  the 
distributors  is  another  mystery  to  the  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  this  can  and  the  whole  label  is  one  that  might  very 
easily  deceive  the  average  consumer. 

In  glaring  contrast  is  the  plain  wording  of  the 
writer’s  labels  showing  quality  and  size  of  the  pea, 
so  that  any  one  might  readily  determine  just  what 
is  being  bought  under  these  labels.  One  would  natu¬ 
rally  think  that  the  consumers  would  readily  mark 
the  difference.  It  is  not  a  compliment  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  public,  that  it  fails  to  note  the  difference,  and 
it  is  certainly  discouraging  to  all  progressive  canners 
who  are  trying  to  properly  educate  the  public  by  the 
use  of  an  intelligent,  informative  label. 


TAXES  ABSORB  HALF  OF  RAILROAD’S  NET 
REVENUE 

No  objection  to  reasonable  taxes,  but  reduction 
is  sought  based  on  lowering  “needlessly 
high”  costs  of  government 

The  imperative  necessity  to  the  railroads  of  a  cut 
in  governmental  costs  and  a  resulting  reduction 
in  the  national  tax  burden,  which  now  amounts  to 
$14,500,000,000,  or  about  $125  annually  for  every 
person  in  the  country,  is  stressed  in  a  statement  is¬ 
sued  by  Frederick  E.  Williamson,  President,  New 
York  Central  Lines. 

Mr.  Williamson  warned  that  the  crushing  load  of 
taxes  the  railroads  are  carrying  has  reached  the  dan¬ 
ger  zone,  pointing  out  that,  whereas  in  1931  taxes  paid 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  were  42.88  per  cent 
of  the  company’s  net  revenue  from  railway  opera¬ 
tions,  before  taxes  and  fixed  charges,  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  tax  accruals  had  risen  to  51.63 
per  cent,  or  more  than  half  of  the  company’s  net  rev¬ 
enue  from  railway  operations. 

TAXES  IMPAIR  PURCHASING  POWER 

“Our  taxes,”  he  pointed  out,  “have  reached  a  point 
where  they  are  stifling  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
railroads,  which  normally  are  the  country’s  largest 
single  purchaser.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  largest 
industries  in  the  country,  that  normally  employ  many 
thousands,  are  suffering  severely  because  of  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  ourselves  and  other  railroads  to  purchase 
needed  supplies  even  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
our  reduced  traffic. 

“We  are  glad  to  pay  reasonable  taxes  on  fair  assess¬ 
ments,  but  we  want  to  see  a  reduction  in  taxes  that  is 
achieved  by  lowering  the  needlessly  high  costs  of 
government. 

AFFECTS  FUTURE  OF  THE  RAILROADS 

“The  railroads  are  particularly  interested  in  this 
matter  for  the  reason  that  with  them  taxation  is 
likely  to  play  an  important  role  in  their  future.  In 
1931,  the  New  York  Central’s  net  revenue  from  rail¬ 
road  operations  was  $75,124,502  before  taxes  and 
fixed  charges,  and  its  tax  bill  was  $32,215,328,  or 
42.88  per  cent  of  its  net  revenue  from  railway  opera¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year,  its  net 
operating  revenue  was  $41,388,950  before  taxes  and 
fixed  charges,  and  its  tax  bill  $21,370,271,  or  51.63  per 
cent  of  its  net  revenue  from  railway  operations  before 
taxes  and  fixed  charges. 

“For  the  railroads  of  the  country  net  operating 
revenue  before  taxes  and  fixed  charges,  for  the  first 
eight  months  was  $429,367,150  and  their  taxes  were 
$197,967,469,  or  46.106  per  cent  of  their  revenue  from 
railway  operations.  No  railroad  or  other  business 
concern  can  long  continue  to  pay  half  its  net  operat¬ 
ing  revenue  in  taxes  and  remain  solvent.” 
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Kentucky  Sales  Tax  Hearing  Ordered 


Retail  merchants  protesting  the  gross  sales  tax 
in  Kentucky  won  a  point  in  their  fight  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  recently 
handed  down  a  decision  reversing  without  opinion  the 
ruling  of  District  Courts  for  the  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  districts  of  Kentucky  which  dismissed  bills 
brought  by  several  of  the  larger  retail  organizations 
in  the  state  to  restrain  the  imposition  of  taxes 
through  the  sales  tax. 

In  four  cases,  brought  by  the  J.  C.  Penney  Com¬ 
pany,  Steward  Dry  Goods  Company,  Kroger  Grocery 
and  Baking  Company  and  Levy  Bros.,  respectively, 
the  lower  courts  dismissed  the  bills  without  going 
into  the  merits  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  courts 
were  without  jurisdiction  in  that  the  merchants  had 
a  plain  and  adequate  remedy  in  the  State  courts. 
These  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled,  are  to  be  re¬ 
manded  to  the  District  Courts  for  final  hearings  on 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

Representatives  of  the  merchants  challenged  the 
validity  of  the  act  on  the  ground  that  it  deprives 
them  of  their  property  without  the  due  protection  of 
the  laws.  The  act  imposes  a  tax  on  gross  sales  of 
retail  merchants  with  graduated  rates  ranging  from 
1  20  per  cent  on  sales  less  than  $400,000  to  1  per  cent 
on  sales  over  $1,000,000. 

Arguments  were  advanced  in  the  lower  courts  and 
in  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  retail  merchants  that 
they  would  be  compelled,  as  a  result  of  this  gradu¬ 
ated  scale,  to  pay  85  per  cent  of  the  sales  tax,  whereas 
their  business  accounted  for  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
gross  retail  in  the  State. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  per  curiam  order,  stated 
that  the  lower  courts’  decision  could  not  be  sustained, 
merely  on  the  face  of  the  State  statute  invoked,  in 
view  of  the  allegations  of  the  bills  of  complaint  that 
the  only  remedy  provided  was  to  obtain  warrants 
upon  the  general  fund  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Treasurer,  to  be  paid  if  and  when  funds 
are  available  for  payments  of  such  warrants  in  the 
usual  and  orderly  manner. 

The  court  paid  heed  to  the  contention  stressed  in 
the  merchants’  arguments  that  the  State  had  out¬ 
standing  at  the  time  the  suit  was  brought  almost 
$10,000,000  in  warrants,  pointing  out  this  condition 
in  its  order.  Attorneys  for  the  merchants  alleged 
that  if  the  statute  was  found  invalid,  there  would  be 
no  reasonable  assurance  that  the  taxpayers  would 
“get  their  money  back  within  the  next  decade.” 

The  Supreme  Court,  pointing  out  in  its  order  that 
there  had  been  no  findings  of  fact  on  the  various  alle¬ 
gations  by  the  lower  courts,  specifically  directed  the 


Supreme  Court  Reverses  Lower  Courts 
Ruling  on  Gross  Sales  Tax. 

Federal  courts  to  accord  a  final  hearing  upon  the 
merits,  without  prejudice  to  a  determination  upon 
evidence  in  respect  to  the  question  of  outstanding 
warrants  upon  the  general  fund  in  the  State  treasury. 

The  ruling  also  directed  a  determination  of  the 
question  whether  the  warrants,  of  the  type  contem¬ 
plated  in  section  10  of  the  Kentucky  act  in  question, 
“are  accorded  preference  in  payment  over  other  war¬ 
rants,  and  the  basis,  if  any,  for  the  assurance  that 
such  preference  will  be  continued,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  factions  by  the  plaintiffs  at  law  under  sec¬ 
tion  10  they  would  be  afforded  a  certain,  reasonably 
prompt  and  efficacious  remedy.” 

The  Kentucky  measure  was  passed  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  early  in  1930  and  held  constitutional  in  the  State 
courts  in  January  of  the  following  year.  At  that  time 
Judge  Thomas  B.  McGregor  held  that  the  act  was 
based  on  a  sliding  scale  in  direct  ratio  to  volume  of 
annual  sales  and  as  such  was  not  a  license  tax  but  a 
sales  or  consumers’  tax.  He  ruled  that  it  was  within 
the  legislature’s  province  to  raise  revenue  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  holding  that  it  violated  neither  the  14th  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  June  of  1931,  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  law  and  again  in  November  dismissed  an 
interlocutory  injunction  to  prevent  the  collection  of 
the  tax. 

In  the  recent  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  appeal  of  the  merchants,  alleged  inequalities  as 
a  result  of  the  act  were  set  out  by  the  appellants  as 
follows : 

1.  That  17,165  retail  merchants  who  filed  returns 
in  1930  paid  only  $70,154,  because  of  exemptions 
under  the  minimum  rate  of  1-20  of  1  per  cent  on  sales 
of  less  than  $400,000,  although  the  total  sales  of  these 
merchants  amounted  to  more  than  $260,000,000. 

2.  That  the  Stewart  Company  was  taxed  over  $23,- 
000  upon  $3,000,000  in  sales;  Levy  Bros.,  $5,500  in 
taxes  upon  $1,500,000  in  sales;  The  Kroger  Company 
with  sales  of  $13,000,000  was  required  to  pay  a  tax 
bill  of  approximately  $120,000,  or  almost  twice  the 
combined  tax  with  the  other  merchants  in  the  State 
were  required  to  pay. 

3.  That  if  the  appellant  merchants  are  required  to 
pay  the  taxes  under  protest,  alleged  to  be  due  for  the 
years  1930,  1931,  and  1932,  totalling  $462,150,  there 
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is  no  way  they  can  obtain  repayment  if  the  act  is 
declared  invalid.  In  such  an  event,  they  stated  in 
their  arguments,  a  taxpayer  instead  of  receiving  a 
refund  in  money  is  required  to  take  a  State  warrant 
“on  a  bankrupt  fund  out  of  which  no  warrant  has  been 
paid  for  over  five  years.”  It  was  pointed  out  that 
Kentucky  has  outstanding  $10,000,000  of  warrants 
payable  from  a  general  fund  out  of  which  refunds 
must  be  made. 

4.  Appellants  cannot  refuse  payment  of  the  tax 
and  subject  themselves  to  suit  because  of  the  drastic 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  provided  in  the  act. 

Counsel  for  the  retail  merchants  also  stated  that 
the  amount  of  the  tax  assessed  under  the  act  is  very 
large,  causing  serious  financial  embarrassment  to 
require  its  payment. 

OHIO  CANNERS  TO  MEET 

HE  Ohio  Canners  Association  will  hold  its  Annual 
Convention  at  Hotel  Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  13  and 
14,  1932. 

This  is  a  very  essential  industry  in  Ohio.  It  is  the 
kitchen  from  which  the  citizens  of  our  State  secure 
much  of  their  wonderful  high  class  canned  foods  for 
their  daily  menus. 

The  officers  are  Mr.  H.  A.  Orr,  Winorr  Canning 
Company,  Circleville,  Ohio,  President ;  Mr.  H.  F. 
Krimendahl,  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio, 
Vice-President;  and  Roy  Irons,  Clyde,  Ohio,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

Directors  are:  W.  B.  Swonger,  St.  Marys  Canning 
Company,  Sidney ;  James  Stoops,  Stoops  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Van  Wert;  Walter  Pressing,  Standard  Brands, 
Inc.,  Cleveland ;  C.  Webb  Campbell,  Cummins  Canning 
Company,  Conneaut;  and  Theodore  Vandervoort, 
Jamestown  Canning  Company,  Wilmington. 

WILT  RESISTANT  PEAS  PROVE  SUPERIOR 
IN  FIELD  TESTS 

Trials  conducted  in  Carroll  County  show 
disease  resistant  varieties  give 
greater  yields 

IN  two  trials  conducted  in  Carroll  County  during 
the  past  season,  strains  of  wilt-resistant  peas  far 
out-yielded  commercial  non-resistant  stock,  when 
grown  in  soil  in  which  the  wilt  disease  was  present. 
These  tests,  which  were  arranged  by  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  seed 
companies,  showed  the  wilt-resistant  varieties  made 
a  more  vigorous  growth  and  gave  an  average  increase 
in  yield  of  27  per  cent  over  the  non-resistant  strains. 

According  to  officials  of  the  Extension  Service,  wilt 
disease  should  not  be  confused  with  another  disease 
known  as  root  rot.  The  appearance  of  the  two  dis¬ 
eases  is  very  similar  in  many  respects  although  the 
organisms  are  quite  different.  Wilt  occurs  primarily 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Results  of  tests  indicate  the  superiority  of  resistant 
strains  in  wilt  territory  and  Maryland  canners  and 


growers,  particularly  those  in  the  western  counties, 
are  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offer¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  resistant  strains.  Prices  of  the  wilt- 
resistant  strains  of  seed  are,  as  a  rule,  no  higher  than 
those  of  the  regular  commercial  stock. 

FOUR  STAR  TOMATO  JUICE 

By  FRED  HULBERT 

SOMETHING  new;  something  different;  something 
desirable,  is  the  secret  of  our  now  famous  “Four 
Star”  brand  tomato  juice. 

Something  new,  because  the  juice  is  scientifically 
extracted  embodying  the  meat  of  the  tomato. 

Something  different,  because  it  has  body,  fullness 
and  flavor. 

Something  desirable,  because  it  has  the  “As  you 
desire  me”  appeal.  You  will  crave  for  more! 

It  has  required  years  of  experimental  work  to  get 
just  the  right  consistency  and  flavor. 

With  us  it  is  a  special  pride  of  accomplishment. 

For  you  to  know  that: 

In  all  the  world  there  are  no  finer  tomatoes  grown 
than  in  Ozaukee  County.  And,  for  our  juice,  we  select 
only  the  best  grade  of  tomatoes  carefully  sorted, 
stemmed,  and  thoroughly  washed.  The  rest,  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  experienced  craftsmen  whose  aptness  and 
skill  transform  “Nature  in  the  raw”  to  the  most  de¬ 
lightful,  soft,  irresistable  drink  of  all  juices. 

A  morning  drink  for  vigor. 

A  noon  drink  for  fatigue. 

An  evening  drink  for  rest;  and,  oh  how  you  can 
sleep  1 

It  is  packed  by  the  Saukville  Canning  Company,  of 
Saukville,  Wis. 

STOKES  SEED  COMPANY  DISPOSES  OF 
CANADIAN  BRANCH 

HE  high  rate  of  exchange  and  the  high  tariff  have 
caused  the  Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Company,  seeds¬ 
men  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  to  dispose  of  their  Canad¬ 
ian  branch  according  to  the  following  notice  received 
from  F.  C.  Stokes,  president  of  the  company: 

After  operating  our  Canadian  branch  at  a  modest  profit  for 
the  past  five  years,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
wise  move  from  every  viewpoint  to  dispose  of  it  at  this  time. 
This  decision  is  reached  because  of  increasing  difficulties  of 
doing  business  in  Canada.  These  include  the  trying  12  per 
cent  exchange,  the  increasingly  high  retaliatory  Canadian  tariff, 
the  varying  regulations  covering  the  conduct  of  the  seed  busi¬ 
ness  in  Canada,  together  with  the  constantly  growing  feeling 
of  nationalism  in  Canada  which  has  been  augmented  by  the 
Empire  Conference.  In  addition  to  these  points,  we  deem  it 
our  duty  to  further  consolidate  our  finances  and  our  effort. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  Ontario,  we  are  giving 
you  notice  of  the  sale  of  our  Canadian  branch  at  St.  Catharines 
which  includes  accounts  payable  and  receivable,  fixtures,  mail¬ 
ing  list,  use  of  name,  good  will,  etc.  Our  present  manager,  Mr. 
W.  Henry  Gale,  Jr.,  a  Canadian,  will  head  up  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  known  as  Stokes  Seeds,  Ltd.  The  parent  company 
will  hold  a  nominal  interest  in  this  firm  which  will  sell  Stokes 
Seeds  in  Canada.  In  the  event  that  you  have  future  business 
connection  with  the  new  Canadian  firm,  we  bespeak  your  con¬ 
tinued  good  will  in  their  behalf. 
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You  cannot  afford  at  any  time  to  over¬ 
look  our  Quality  &  Prices  on 

Labeling  Machines 
Casing  Machines 

NEW-WAy  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PA. 


Ship  to  BALXIIN^ORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  CARE  OF 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and 
one  on  the  harbor.  All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates. 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  West. 

Loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other 
staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses. 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  A  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  -  •  MARYLAND 


The  NEW  TOWNSEND  is  the  Right 

Answer  To  Your 
Cutting  Problems ! 

List  prices  substantially  reduced 
—  special  seasonal  discounts  and 
trade-in  allowances  available. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us 
immediately 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N  Y. 


In  E 


SHOULD  BE 


very  Cannery 


Offi 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Orokers  annl  CommSssSon 

Gunned  G'oods  and  Gunners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  V.  S.  A. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery  Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— 3  small,  8  medium  and  6  large  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Bean  Snippers,  complete,  in  good  condition. 
Address  Box  A-1888  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — White  Rubber  Coated  Sanitary  Belts  for 
canners  Picking  and  Sorting  Tables.  Steam  Hose 
and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 

Republic  Rubber  Co.,  701  E.  Lombard  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— Two  Viners  and  Viner  equipment.  State 

condition,  make,  location  and  price. 

Address  Box  A-1889  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Labeling  Machine,  adjustable  for  No.  2s 
Bi”  tall  and  No.  3s  5i”  tall;  also  one  No.  3  Labeling 
Machine.  Quote  us  lowest  price,  condition  of  mach¬ 
ines  and  make  of  machines. 

Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  Box  407,  Lewiston,  Me. 


Complete  Machinery  and  fuf  plies 


Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  ROBINS  RETORT 

Baltimore,  Maryland  Built  in  all  sizes 


WANTED— Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  Will  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator,  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1&86  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and  food  technologist,  expert 
on  specialties  such  as  as  soups,  sauces,  and  fancy  vegetables, 
with  well-equipped  laboratory  and  experimental  cannery,  wishes 
part-time  work  on  development  or  improvement  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  tin  or  glass. 

Address  Box  B-1887  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
For  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  19Z7;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


WU*) 


LAP  END  paste:  (iVo.  398  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  by  hand  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


BE  SURE  YOU’RE  RIGHT 

A  traveler  was  walking  along  a  lonely  road  when  he 
came  across  an  old  man.  Addressing  him,  he  asked 
how  long  it  would  take  him  to  get  to  the  next  village. 
But  the  man  went  on  with  his  work,  neither  speaking 
nor  looking  up.  The  traveler  went  on  his  way. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  heard  a  call:  “Hey, 
mister!  Come  back!” 

When  the  traveler  returned,  the  old  man  said:  “It’ll 
take  you  twenty  minutes.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  when  I  asked  you?” 
said  the  traveler. 

“How  did  I  know  how  fast  you  was  going  to  walk?” 
retorted  the  old  man. 

TOO  BAD 

Old  Gentleman — I  see  that  in  London  a  man  is  run 
over  every  half-hour. 

Old  Lady — Poor  fellow ! 

THE  CURE 

“Since  I  bought  my  car  I  don’t  have  to  walk  to  the 
bank  to  make  my  deposits.” 

“Ah,  you  ride  there  ?” 

“No.  I  don’t  make  any.” 

CLASSIFIED 

Peck — Henry,  did  you  see  anything  in  the  paper 
about  Mr.  Blinker  running  over  his  mother-in-law? 

Peck — Not  yet.  I  haven’t  come  to  the  sporting  news. 

HERE’S  HOW 

A  man  in  a  letter  to  the  Harrodsburg  Herald  claims 
he  is  his  own  grandfather.  His  letter  says :  “I  married 
a  widow  with  a  grown  daughter.  My  father,  a  widower, 
married  my  stepdaughter,  thus  becoming  my  son-in- 
law,  and  his  wife,  formerly  my  step-daughter,  became 
my  stepmother  also.  My  wife  also  became  my  grand¬ 
mother,  for  she  was  the  mother  of  my  stepmother  and 
as  the  husband  of  any  one’s  grandmother  is  called 
grand  dad,  I  must  be  my  own  grandfather.” 

BOASTING  BOOB 

“An  awful  lot  of  girls  are  stuck  on  me.” 

“Yes ;  they  must  be  an  awful  lot.” 

EARLY  BIRD  VARIETY 

“Is  your  husband  a  bookworm?” 

“No,  just  an  ordinary  one.” 

A  BLOW  TO  FILIAL  PRIDE 

“Mummie,  you’re  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  Nurse.” 

“Don’t  you  think  so,  dear?” 

“No.  We’ve  been  walking  round  the  park  for  an 
hour  and  not  a  single  soldier  has  kissed  you!” 


Judge 

Syruper 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of  Concent¬ 
rated  syrup  for  all  Grades. 

Unlimited  Capacity  in  Cans  Per 
Minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  Grade  to  an¬ 
other.  Every  can  full  and  uniform  cut 
outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 


Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


IT  WILL  BE 
CANNED/>F 


OUR  pilgrim  fathers  never 
dreamed  of  canned  foods — but 
that  is  what  made  their  first  winter  in 
America  so  tragic.  Many  died,  a  plague 
swept  upon  them,  they  subsisted  on 
dried  com  and  what  meat  they  could 
kill  in  the  forest.  Canned  foods  would 
have  solved  all  their  problems. 

In  serving  you,  Heekin  endeavors 
at  all  times  to  have  the  viewpoint  of 
the  canner.  Consequently  we  are  able 
to  render  a  close  personal  service  to 
our  customers.  This  is  the  reason, 
year  after  year,  old  customers  stay 
with  us  and  new  customers  become 
our  friends.  Your  problems  are  our 
problems.  Can  we  be  of  service?  The 
Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Settling  Down  for  Real  Business — ^The  Need 
to  Care  for  Our  Food  Supply. 

Brighter — As  much  as  we  begrudge  the  credit 
to  the  “political  gangs”  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  interfere  with  business  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  this  time  pretty  nearly  stopped  it  to  a 
walk.  So  now  that  the  turmoil  is  over,  the  battle  lost 
and  won,  all  industry  gives  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and 
really  seems  ready  to  get  back  to  work.  There  have 
been  too  many  holidays,  culminating  this  week  with 
Armistice  day,  to  get  any  line  on  the  activities  of 
canned  foods.  It  would  be  proper  to  pass  this  week 
as  one  of  routine  business. 

It  is  with  the  future  that  nearly  everyone  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  election  decision  was  so  decisive  that  it 
has  united  the  whole  country,  and  everybody  feels 
ready  to  roll  up  his  sleeve  and  go  to  work.  That  is 
what  you  hear  in  the  market  centers,  and  with  every¬ 
body  showing  that  inclination,  something  good  must 
come  from  that. 

Pouring  over  some  business  graphs  or  charts,  de¬ 
picting  present  price  relations  as  compared  with  the 
normal  100,  it  stood  out  painfully  clear  that  prices 
on  foods,  taking  all  that  branch  as  a  group,  were  in 
worse  condition,  showing  52,  than  any  other  items, 
the  nearest  being  60  in  comparison.  There  is  certainly 
something  rotten  in  Denmark  when  business  condi¬ 
tions  become  so  topsy-turvy  as  to  make  the  most  es¬ 
sential  item  of  life  the  poorest  in  all  business  showings. 
Foods  ought  to  be  at  the  top,  not  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
the  condition  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred,  and 
that  is  that  if  the  people  do  not  give  more  attention 
to  food  prices,  to  see  that  those  who  provide  the  foods 
are  paid  a  living  return  for  their  efforts,  a  catastrophy 
will  ensue.  To  the  consuming  masses  there  is  a  real 
evil  portent  in  the  loss  of  25  per  cent  of  the  canners 
in  the  business ;  of  the  closing  down  through  financial 
failure  of  many  of  our  flour  mills ;  in  the  financial  crip¬ 
pling  of  our  slaughtering  industry,  in  the  weakening 
of  our  dairy  industry  through  below  cost  prices.  It 
may  be  bad  to  see  great  auto  plants  running  only  half 
time ;  the  great  steel  mills  working  but  20  per  cent  of 
normal,  and  other  such  industries  suffering,  but  even 
if  all  those  industries  closed  up  we  would  still  need 
food.  Immediate  attention  must  be  given  to  this  phase 
of  business,  for  only  a  weak-minded  person  will  argue 
“Oh,  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  food.” 

Our  attention  has  been  distracted  by  the  ever- 
attention  paid  the  farmer,  because  of  his  political 
power.  Both  sides  have  so  petted  and  pitied  the  farmer 
that  he  has  come  to  believe  that  he  is  worse  off  than 


he  thought,  whereas  he  is  actually  better  off  than  any 
of  the  food  producers.  Cattle  feed  is  emphasized  and 
human  food  neglected.  The  farmer  who  is  entitled  to 
consideration  is  the  one  who  raised  the  table  crops 
for  the  green  grocer  or  the  cannery,  and  too  often 
failed  to  get  back  even  the  cost  of  containers.  But 
who  heard  anything  about  him  in  the  great  political 
outpourings  from  the  stumps  or  over  the  radios  ?  And 
that  same  neglect  carries  on  through  the  canners’  prod¬ 
ucts,  which,  though  actually  short  in  supply,  cannot 
command  prices  above  the  cost  of  their  production. 
We  may  be  the  most  progressive  race  that  ever  in¬ 
habited  the  earth  but  we  have  not  gained  enough  sense 
to  take  care  of  our  food  supply,  a  thing  which  even 
the  ancients  knew  to  be  basic  and  all  important. 

What  has  that  to  do  with  the  canned  foods  market? 
Well,  if  we  ever  get  some  right  thinking  along  this 
line,  canners  who  still  have  some  goods  to  sell  may 
get  a  profit  on  them,  even  if  only  small.  The  13,000,000 
unemployed  may  be  hungry  and  if  so  should  be  fed, 
but  as  things  stand  today  the  food  men  of  the  country 
are  compelled  to  feed  the  120,000,000  as  a  charity, 
forced  on  them  unwillingly  but  nevertheless  forced  on 
them.  And  they  cannot  stand  that  any  longer.  They 
are  losing  their  truck  farms,  their  herds  and  their  fac¬ 
tories.  The  only  men  who  have  made  any  money  in 
the  last  year  are  the  retailers  and  the  distributors — 
the  middlemen — and  now  steps  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  producers  and  the  food  processors  who  fur¬ 
nish  these  supplies,  can  make  cost  and  some  profit. 
The  price  cut-throat  artists  must  be  driven  out  of 
the  marts  of  commerce  or  we  will  have  starvation 
stalking  in  the  streets  of  every  city.  If  the  food  pro¬ 
ducers  could  combine  to  force  a  profit-showing  price, 
the  Government  would  blast  them  immediately  through 
the  Sherman  or  Clayton  laws.  Such  combinations  are 
utterly  impossible,  but  protection  can  quickly  be  ren¬ 
dered  them  by  the  application  of  these  same  anti-trust 
laws  to  the  buying  trust,  that  solid  wall  against  which 
the  producers  and  canners  batter  themselves  to  death. 
If  there  was  free  and  untrammeled  buying  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  buyers  formerly  constituting 
the  buying  market,  there  would  be  such  a  scramble 
for  the  small  remaining  supplies  of  canned  foods,  and 
other  foods  too,  that  prices  would  at  once  go  to  their 
proper  level,  and  that  well  above  cost.  What  is  tariff, 
prohibition,  foreign  debts,  the  gold  standard,  anything 
else,  in  comparison  with  that  basic  necessity?  Is  that 
a  market  consideration? 

You  have  had  enough  excitement  for  this  one  week. 
Next  week  the  canned  foods  market  will  begin  to 
settle  down  to  normal.  But  in  the  meantime  learn  that 
your  goods  are  worth  considerably  more  money  than 
is  now  offered  for  them,  and  that  you  will  get  that 
better  price  only  if  you  hold  firm  and  demand  it. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Co'ii-espondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Optimist  Evident — Prices  Quiet  But  Steady  — 
Interest  in  Small  Corn  Pack — Fruits  for  Salad  Prices 
Advance — Short  Pack  of  Sardines  in  Maine — ^Toma¬ 
toes  Firm  and  Dull — Spinach  Moving — 

Peas  Holding. 

New  York,  November  10,  1932. 

ARKET  ROUTINE — ^With  the  election  uncer¬ 
tainty  now  past,  the  market  here  is  settling 
down  to  routine  activity,  but  with  an  under¬ 
current  of  optimism  prevailing  among  marketers  who 
hope  for  an  early  start  in  holiday  buying  which  would 
do  much  to  enliven  the  present  dullness.  Buyers  are 
on  the  alert  for  bargain  offerings,  but  are  not  oper¬ 
ating  in  large  lots  where  prices  quoted  are  on  a  normal 
basis. 

PRICES  STEADY — There  are  few  signs  of  distress 
offerings  in  the  local  market,  and  as  a  result  the  price 
lists  hold  unchanged.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
impression  that  despite  forebodings  of  a  poor  winter 
insofar  as  employment  is  concerned,  the  improvement 
which  started  in  September  and  which  has  continued 
unabated  since  then,  will  not  be  halted,  and  that  the 
return  of  inen  and  women  to  regular  employment  will 
not  be  slowed.  The  announcement  by  President  Hoover 
that  more  than  1,000,000  wage  earners  had  gone  back 
to  work  since  September,  and  that  more  were  return¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  500,000  a  month,  bears  out  the 
reports  seeping  in  to  New  York  of  a  revival  of  business 
in  many  of  the  manufacturing  centers. 

With  these  facts  being  disseminated  freely  about 
the  trade,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  break,  but  on 
the  contrary,  every  reason  to  expect  higher  prices. 

PINEAPPLE — Demand  for  this  Hawaiian  product 
apparently  continues  on  a  level  basis,  as  shipments 
from  Honolulu  in  October  totaled  525,224  cases,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  for  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year 
6,419,709  cases,  these  including  3,406,549  cases  to  the 
East  coast  and  gulf  ports,  and  3,013,160  cases  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

CORN — Prices  are  steady,  with  demand  moderate. 
The  trade  was  keenly  interested  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  announcement  on  the  1932  pack,  showing 
a  total  of  9,357,642  cases,  a  decrease  of  52  per  cent 
from  the  1931  pack  of  19,414,667  cases,  and  the 
smallest  since  1921. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD — An  advance  in  prices  for 
salad  fruits  has  been  posted  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  the  revised  list  being  for  its  Del  Monte 
brand;  No.  2i/,,  $2.35;  No.  2  tall,  $1.75;  No.  1  tall, 
$1.35;  buffet,  771/2C;  No.  10,  $7.75. 

These  prices  are  f.  0.  b.  dock  or  cannery,  and  are 
for  shipment  not  later  than  February  10,  1933.  The 
corporation  states  that  “the  prices  quoted  in  this  list 
are  guaranteed  against  our  own  decline  on  1932  pack 
on  unshipped  orders  and  goods  in  transit.  Unsold 
floor  stocks  remaining  in  buyers’  warehouses  from 


shipments  sold  at  this  list  are  also  guaranteed  against 
our  own  decline  for  sixty  days  from  date  of  arrival 
at  destination.” 

SARDINES — A  considerably  shortened  pack  of 
Maine  sardines  is  indicated  by  preliminary  reports 
from  Maine  which  should  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
price  list  for  this  comodity.  Demand  has  been  active, 
and  sales  good.  The  current  pack  is  reported  to  be 
less  than  400,000  with  a  probability  that  by  the  close 
on  December  1  the  season’s  pack  will  not  exceed 
450,000  cases.  This  is  about  one-half  the  1931  pack, 
and  one-third  that  of  the  year  previous. 

TOMATOES — Held  firm  in  a  rather  dull  market 
with  prices  steady.  Tri-state  packers  apparently  have 
liquidated  all  of  their  holdings  that  were  necessary  to 
secure  ready  cash  and  the  period  of  distress  sales 
which  broke  the  market  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

Pacific  coast  packers  are  maintaining  their  posted 
levels  although  little  demand  is  noted  under  present 
market  conditions.  Any  improvement  in  the  market 
for  Southern  tomatoes,  however,  will  probably  see  the 
California  packers  move  their  prices  into  higher 
grounds. 

SPINACH — A  steady  movement  of  new  pack  spin¬ 
ach  from  Southern  packers  is  reported  with  the 
shortened  pack  stimulating  buying  to  some  extent. 
Prices  continue  unchanged  to  firm. 

PUMPKIN — Continues  to  move  along  in  retail  con¬ 
suming  channels  with  the  nearness  of  the  holidays 
credited  with  playing  an  important  part  in  the  firm 
demand  for  this  and  other  products  of  a  seasonal 
nature.  Prices  showed  little  change  although  the  list 
is  holding  firm  and  might  move  higher  as  stock  decline. 
The  pack  already  is  reported  short  in  some  sections 
and  at  the  present  demand,  it  seems  likely  that  there 
will  be  a  shortage  with  a  resultant  advance  in  price 
ideas  of  the  packers. 

FRUITS — Some  increase  in  buying  interest  in  the 
fruit  group  might  well  be  expected  in  the  local  market 
with  the  holiday  season  approaching  and  the  end  of 
the  period  of  stocks  of  fresh  fruits  available  at  low 
prices  in  the  cities’  markets. 

Distributors  stocked  up  pretty  well  before  the  post¬ 
ing  of  the  formal  prices  but,  with  the  chains  and  other 
distributors  featuring  low-priced  fruits,  it  seems  likely 
that  stocks  are  greatly  depleted.  The  price  list  has 
held  firm,  despite  the  slight  demand  in  recent  weeks, 
and  any  resumption  of  buying  on  a  large  scale  would 
bring  advances  in  some  of  the  sizes  which  are  pretty 
well  sold  out  already. 

PEAS — Are  moving  along  in  a  fairly  good  manner, 
going  into  distributing  channels  as  demand  calls. 
Prices  are  holding  firm  and  the  buyers  continue  to 
resist  any  move  toward  higher  prices  although  the 
price  list  seems  practically  certain  to  move  into  higher 
levels  before  the  next  pack  is  available. 

Traders  Non-committal — Although  Hudson  Street 
received  the  news  of  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Governor  of  New  York,  to  the  Presidency  with 
little  surprise,  the  trade  was  non-committal  in  making 
known  its  beliefs  as  to  just  what  result  the  change  in 
the  administration  would  have  on  business. 
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While  the  food  business  will  not  suffer  as  much  as 
other  businesses  in  comparison,  the  uncertainty  which 
is  expected  to  prevail  until  President-elect  Roosevelt 
has  assumed  his  new  office  next  March  and  made 
known  the  policies  which  will  guide  him  now  that  he 
has  won  his  fight  for  the  Presidency,  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  have  some  deleterious  effect  on  the  market. 
How  serious  this  will  be,  nobody  was  willing  to  commit 
themselves. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Corresj)ondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Lull  Explained — Heavy  Cut  in  Corn  Packs — 
Tomatoes  “the  Poor  Man’s  Meat’’ — Bean  Movement 
Disappointing — The  Conventions. 

Chicago,  November  10th,  1932. 

ETROSPECTION — In  your  issue  of  October  31st 
(Page  No.  5,  Editorials)  you  brought  up  a  thought 
that  canners  generally  were  wondering  at  the  lull 
in  trading.  Well — let’s  you  and  we  retrospect  a  few 
minutes.  August  and  early  September  saw  a  heavy 
volume  of  business  recorded.  Markets  were  uniformly 
strong,  confidence  prevailed  and  volume  distributors 
increased  committments  but  mostly  on  the  standard  or 
lower  grades  of  vegetables.  Even  some  of  the  larger 
chains  did  something  that  they  do  not  very  often  do, 
i.  e.,  stepped  into  the  market  and  purchased  heavily, 
particularly  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes,  to  last  them 
for  a  couple  of  months  or  more.  With  the  process 
through  September  and  October,  this  buying  demand 
naturally  eased.  Distributors  were  temporarily  cov¬ 
ered  and  easing  in  business  sentiment  generally  under 
pressure  of  the  election  meant  that  there  was  no  real 
incentive  on  the  part  of  the  trade  to  stock  up  more 
than  they  had.  It  was  entirely  natural  that  there 
should  be  this  slowing  up,  and  it  will  continue  so  until 
the  distributors  need  additional  stock  and  there  is 
where  the  rub  comes.  The  need  for  replacement  is 
closer  at  hand  than  the  canners  realize.  Confidential 
reports  show  that  increased  business  has  prevailed  on 
practically  everything  in  the  standard  grade  of  canned 
foods.  Where  the  real  thought  and  effort  of  the  can- 
ner  must  be  used  is — ^to  improve  and  increase  consumer 
acceptance  upon  the  better  grades,  such  as  Choice, 
Fancy,  etc. 

CORN — Chicago  trade  exhibited  keen  interest  in  the 
report  that :  This  year’s  corn  pack  showed  as  compared 
with  the  1931  pack,  the  following  decreases : 


On  Evergreen  and  Narrow  Grain . 87%  decrease 

On  Country  Gentleman . 63%  decrease 

On  Whole  Grains . . . 59%  decrease 


In  fact,  all  grades  showed  a  marked  decrease  with 
one  exception  of  Bantam  or  Yellow,  and  the  pack  of 
that  this  year  was  but  4  1/3  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1931.  It  seems  to  be  trade  sentiment  here  that  corn 
will  from  now  on  pick  up  and  that  a  better  demand 
will  rule.  Corn  was  battered  from  pillar  to  post  so 
much  last  winter  and  up  to  early  summer  that  featur¬ 


ing  the  product  was  eliminated  from  all  sales  effort  by 
both  the  chain  and  jobber  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall. 

TOMATOES — Chicago  is  still  feeding  the  poor.  As¬ 
sorted  boxes  of  foods  are  made  up  by  the  Wholesale 
Grocer,  delivered  to  the  needy  on  instructions  of  the 
Relief  Committee.  This  business  is  allotted  every 
quarter.  The  next  quarter  begins  December  1st  and 
runs  through  that  month  as  well  as  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Two  of  our  leading  jobbers  are  trying  to  secure 
the  business  for  that  quarter.  As  a  result,  they  have 
been  endeavoring  to  obtain  options  on  both  No.  2  and 
No.  21/^  tin  tomatoes  from  Indiana  and  nearby  canners, 
in  order  to  have  a  basis  upon  which  to  place  their  re¬ 
spective  bids.  If  No.  2  tin  tomatoes  are  used  in  the 
rations,  it  will  be  unusual,  as  in  the  past  only  the 
larger  cans  have  been  handled.  Because  of  this  effort 
to  obtain  options,  the  market  has  been  enlivened,  but 
with  that  exception  trading  has  been  narrow,  and  the 
market  maintained  as  follows :  Standard  Indiana,  No.  1 
tin,  40c;  No.  2  tin,  60c;  No.  2Vo  tin,  82i/^c;  No.  10  tin, 
$2.75.  Extra  Standard  Indiana,  No.  1  tin,  45c;  No.  2 
tin,  65c;  No.  21^  tin,  85c;  No.  10  tin,  $3.00,  F.  0.  B. 
Ohio,  and  Illinois  Cannery  points. 

BEANS  (Green  and  Wax) — The  movement  on  these 
items  has  been  disappointing  to  the  trade  in  general 
and  particularly  is  this  true  on  the  fancy  grades,  such 
as  the  Fancy  Whole  and  the  Fancy  Small  Cuts.  The 
market  is  outwardly  firm  but  it  takes  concessions  to 
move  any  quantity.  No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans 
are  obtainable  in  Wisconsin  at  65c  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 
With  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  cut  green  at  70c  F.  0.  B. 
Wisconsin  cannery.  The  No.  2  tin  cut  wax  beans  are 
a  trifle  stronger  and  range  from  2i4c  to  5c  per  dozen 
more  than  the  green. 

BEETS — While  the  market  is  free  from  the  demor¬ 
alized  prices  that  ruled  a  year  ago,  still  the  movement 
into  distributive  channels  is  not  what  was  expected. 
No.  2  SEL  Fancy  Wisconsin  Cut  Beets  are  available  at 
50c  F.  O.  B.  shipping  point  and  one  or  two  houses  have 
purchased  at  that  price  delivered  Chicago.  No.  21/4 
SEL  Fancy  Cuts  are  nominally  quoted  at  55/60c  F.  0. 
B.  Wisconsin  cannery. 

TUNA  FISH  (Japanese) — Chicago  brokers  repre¬ 
senting  Japanese  Importers  have  received  instructions 
not  to  offer  for  sale  additional  quantities  of  this  item. 
This  undoubtedly  is  the  aftermath  of  the  tariff  hearing, 
although  some  say  that  it  is  really  an  embargo.  Higher 
prices  are  expected. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Although  most  Florida  grapefruit 
canners  seem  to  be  reluctant  to  name  new  prices  at 
this  time,  buyers  have  been  approached  by  certain 
Florida  interests  with  supposedly  confidential  quota¬ 
tions.  Little  or  no  actual  business  has  been  booked  in 
Chicago  and — it  is  just  as  well  for  prices  named  hastily 
might  be  repented  later  when  a  truer  picture  of  pack¬ 
ing  costs,  actual  conditions,  etc.,  is  available  and  known. 
There  is  no  rush  on  the  part  of  Chicago  buyers  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  we  look  for  a  limited  volume  of  business 
here  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  only  size  that  is 
really  scarce  in  this  market  is  the  No.  5  tin. 
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CONVENTIONS — The  Fall  Conventions  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  State  Associations  begins  next  week.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  meeting  will  be  at  Milwaukee  on  November  15th 
and  16th,  and  will  be  followed  with  the  Indiana  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Indianapolis  on  the  17th  and  18th.  Rumor  has 
it  that  there  will  be  a  real  fight  on  the  Convention  Floor 
at  Milwaukee.  Some  of  the  members  seem  to  be  dis¬ 
gruntled,  but  from  our  point  of  view,  the  Wisconsin 
Association  has  a  most  worthy  Secretary  in  Mr.  Burr, 
and  that  he  has  made  a  real  place  for  himself  in  that 
State  cannot  be  denied. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF 
COMMERCE — Much  favorable  comment  is  heard  over 
the  excellent  lectures  that  are  delivered  twice  a  month 
by  leading  men  in  the  grocery  industry.  On  November 
3rd,  Mr.  Paul  M.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Marketing,  of 
the  Columbia  University,  addressed  the  meeting  and 
his  subject  was — The  Ethics  of  Retailing.  Another 
food  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  of  Armour  &  Co.,  who  spoke  on  price  policies, 
price  influences,  etc.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that 
these  worthy  lectures  cannot  be  heard  by  the  canners 
of  this  country  as  it  would  prove  altogether  worth 
while  to  them. 

PERSONALS — Mr.  G.  E.  Hume,  of  San  Francisco 
(Ed  as  he  is  known  by  all  his  friends)  was  seen  on  the 
market  last  Friday.  He  was  on  his  way  home  he  said 
to  cast  his  vote  for — well,  we’ll  let  you  guess. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Coi-respondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Packing  Season  Closing  for  Two  Months 
Covering  Spawning  Season  —  Demand  for  Raw 
Material  Light  Due  to  Many  Not  Operating — Booth 
Fisheries  Company  Has  Gone  Into  Hands 
of  Receivers. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  10,  1932. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  has  a 
few  more  weeks  to  go,  when  the  winter  closed 
season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  goes  into  effect 
and  it  lasts  two  months. 

There  are  two  closed  seasons  for  shrimp  in  the  year. 
One  in  the  winter  and  the  other  in  the  summer,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  during  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  shrimp  are  spawning  or  breeding. 

Up  to  about  a  year  ago,  there  was  very  little  known 
of  the  habits  of  shrimp,  but  for  the  past  year  research 
work  in  the  waters  of  this  section  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Fisheries  and  their  dis¬ 
coveries  may  recommend  a  change  in  the  closed  season 
for  canning  shrimp  which  has  existed  heretofore.  So 
far  their  report  seems  to  indicate  that  strict  conserva¬ 
tion  measures  are  necessary  to  conserve  the  shrimp, 
due  to  their  short  life,  but  whether  two  closed  seasons 
at  different  times  of  year  or  one  long  one  from  Febru¬ 
ary  to  August  would  be  more  effective,  will  have  to 
be  worked  out.' 


The  heavy  spawning  of  shrimp  in  this  section  seems 
to  be  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June, 
therefore  a  closed  season  running  from  March  through 
July  may  be  more  effective  as  a  conservation  measure 
than  a  split  season.  However,  this  will  have  to  be 
definitely  determined  after  more  research  work  and 
a  short  closed  season  in  the  winter  and  the  long  one 
as  above  outlined  may  be  found  inevitable. 

In  previous  years  when  all  the  sea  food  canneries 
were  in  operation  there  was  considerable  apprehension 
that  the  supply  of  shrimp  might  be  depleted,  but  a 
lack  of  raw  material  has  not  been  felt  this  year  due 
to  the  great  number  of  sea  food  canneries  being  shut 
down,  which  has  greatly  reduced  the  demand  for 
shrimp.  In  fact,  the  few  factories  operating  have  had 
to  alternate  their  shrimp  fishermen  and  let  a  part  of 
them  work  one  week  and  the  other  part  the  following 
week  in  order  to  give  employment  to  the  great  number 
of  unemployed  fishermen  that  were  thrown  out  of  a 
job  on  account  of  the  other  shrimp  factories  closing 
down. 

The  sea  food  industry  received  a  great  shock  this 
past  week. 

The  Booth  Fisheries  Company,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago  and  operating  wholesale  and  retail  branches 
in  practically  every  section  of  the  United  States  and 
parts  of  Canada,  has  just  gone  into  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers.  The  Booth  Fisheries  Company  is  possibly  the 
largest  sea  food  concern  in  the  world,  because  aside 
from  its  big  jobbing  business  it  owns  and  operates 
large  cold  storage  plants,  boats,  as  also  fisheries  and 
canneries  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  two  ocean  sea¬ 
boards.  For  some  reason  or  other,  they  never  estab¬ 
lished  any  fisheries  on  the  gulf  coast,  but  they  handled 
large  quantities  of  red  snappers,  groupers  and  other 
gulf  fish,  as  well  as  shrimp  from  this  section. 

The  firm  will  continue  to  operate  under  three  re¬ 
ceivers  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  able  to  work  out 
of  its  present  financial  embarrassment. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  not  active,  but 
neither  is  it  on  any  other  commodity  to  speak  of,  so 
we  have  to  peg  along  in  low  gear  and  be  satisfied  with 
a  small  volume  of  business  at  a  small  margin  of  profit. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

OYSTERS — Oysters  are  showing  up  in  very  good 
condition  at  present  and  if  the  demand  for  them  was 
as  good  as  the  oysters,  boys  wouldn’t  we  be  doing 
some  business?  But  unfortunate  for  us,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  bivalves  is  at  a  low  ebb  and  this  partly  due 
to  the  weather,  which  is  too  warm  for  oyster  business. 

Other  section  of  the  country  seem  to  be  getting  the 
same  kind  of  “Indian  Summer”  weather  that  we  . are, 
because  the  East  is  flooding  this  section  with  low 
quotations  on  oysters,  which  indicates  that  their  trade 
is  not  absorbing  their  output  and  they  are  reaching 
out  for  more  territory.  However,  it  is  just  as  difficult 
for  the  East  to  invade  our  territory  with  their  oysters 
as  it  is  for  us  to  invade  their’s  with  our  oysters.  The 
trade  will  only  take  a  substitute  when  oysters  are 
scarce  and  they’re  forced  to  do  so,  because  there  is  a 
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difference  in  the  two  oysters,  both  as  to  appearance  Growers,  canners  and  workers  have  taken  terrific 
and  the  taste,  which  the  trade  is  quick  to  detect.  losses  to  place  the  industry  on  a  more  stable  basis  and 

No  preparations  are  beipg  made  at  this  time  for  unwieldly  inventories  will  cease  to  be  a  factor  when 
the  canning  of  oysters,  hence  the  oyster  pack  in  this  season  is  launched. 


section  will  hardly  get  under  way  until  the  first  of 
next  month. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Rain  Ends  Tomato  Canning — Packs  So  Held  Down 
That  Carryover  Will  Be  Missing — ^Totals  Show  Half 
the  Past  Four  Year  Average — Spinach  Short — 
Market  Quiet — Notes. 

San  Francisco,  November  10,  1932. 

Rain — The  rainy  season  has  finally  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  northern  and  central  California,  bringing 
an  end  to  the  packing  of  tomatoes  and  affecting 
the  marketing  of  berries  and  many  fresh  vegetables. 
Snow  has  fallen  in  the  high  mountains  and  canned 
foods  have  again  come  into  their  own.  From  the  citrus 
districts  north  of  San  Francisco  oranges  are  rolling 
to  the  markets  in  carlots,  a  certain  sign  of  winter,  as 
it  is  known  here.  The  harvesting  of  olives  is  also  under 
way,  this  fruit  being  one  item  picked  and  packed  in 
California  during  the  winter  months. 

CURTAILED — Pacific  Coast  canners  have  certainly 
done  their  part  in  curtailing  the  pack  during  the 
season  now  coming  to  a  close  and  when  operations  are 
launched  next  year  carryovers  promise  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  small,  if,  indeed,  there  are  any  to  be  found  in 
first  hands.  Appreciating  the  fact  that  the  trade  is 
greatly  interested  this  year  in  the  statistical  position 
of  the  canning  industry  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  made  a  compilation  of  the  packs  of  the 
four  staple  California  fruits  and  Hawaiian  pineapple 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  is  directing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  1932  output  is  the  lowest  for  this 
period.  In  fact,  the  grand  total  for  the  year  is  but 
slightly  more  than  one-half  the  average  of  the  four 
previous  years  including  1929,  the  year  of  the  great 
peach  freeze.  The  combined  packs  of  California 
peaches,  apricots,  pears  and  cherries  and  Hawaiian 
pineapple  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  as  follows ; 
1923,  16,694,306  cases;  1924,  16,866,265;  1925, 

23,920,577;  1926,  29,373,019;  1927,  25,247,172;  1928, 
28,352,281;  1929,  24,281,926;  1930,  30,161,124;  1931, 
25,242,717,  and  1932,  14,824,628. 

Figures  of  the  California  fruit  pack  for  the  year  in 
a  completed  form  and  those  on  pineapple  will  doubtless 
prove  within  a  few  hundred  cases  of  being  correct. 
The  pack  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  from  January  1  to 
October  31,  inclusive,  was  4,880,400  cases  and  it  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  not  more  than  100,000 
cases  will  be  packed  in  November  and  December. 


SPINACH — The  shortage  of  canned  spinach  stocks 
led  to  the  planting  of  a  small  acreage  for  winter  pack¬ 
ing  and  operations  on  this  will  be  under  way  at  an 
early  date.  The  winter  pack  is  never  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  spring  pack  and  the  prices  being  quoted 
are  well  below  those  prevailing  for  spot  stocks.  Winter 
pack  spinach  is  being  offered  at  $1.25  for  No.  21/^ 
and  $3.75  for  No.  10,  as  against  $1.35  and  $4.25  re^ 
spectively  for  the  better  brands  of  spring  pack. 

MARKET — The  canned  fruit  market  is  very  quiet 
just  now,  with  distributors  working  on  the  rather 
heavy  purchases  made  during  the  past  couple  of 
months.  Little  more  than  routine  business  is  expected 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  unless  another  wave  of 
buying  sets  in  to  anticipate  the  price  advances  that 
are  suggested. 

SALMON — Preliminary  reports  of  the  Alaska  sal¬ 
mon  pack  indicate  that  up  to  August  31  the  output 
amounted  to  5,156,118  cases.  Operations  since  then 
have  been  on  an  unusually  small  scale,  so  that  this 
figure  will  be  very  close  to  representing  the  completed 
pack.  The  five  year  average  for  the  season  is  5,092,451 
cases.  The  1932  pack  to  the  end  of  August  was  129,309 
cases  of  cohoes,  808,993  cases  of  chums,  2,089,862  cases 
of  pinks,  68,181  cases  of  kings  and  2,059,773  cases  of 
reds.  Executives  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  have  been 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  late  conferring  with  packers 
on  regulations  to  govern  the  1933  season. 

NOTES — Canned  pineapple  shipments  in  October  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  amounted  to  525,224  cases.  This  makes  a 
total  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  of  6,419,709  cases, 
of  which  3,406,549  cases  went  direct  to  the  East  Coast  and 
3,013,160  cases  to  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

A  virtual  embargo  on  tuna  and  salmon  from  Japan  has  been 
made  effective  at  United  States  ports  because  of  “unprecedented 
dumping,”  the  order  coming  direct  from  President  Hoover. 
Appraisal  has  been  suspended  on  these  products  and  if  con¬ 
signees  protest,  shipments  now  here  or  enroute  can  be  taken 
at  such  a  high  figure  as  to  make  it  virtually  prohibitive.  Receipt 
of  the  order  was  reported  by  Collector  of  Customs  Howard  W. 
Seager,  of  Los  Angeles,  but  C.  J.  Evans,  appraiser  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  the  customs  department  at  San  Francisco  advises  that 
his  office  has  not  received  the  order,  although  one  of  this  tenor 
is  expected. 

The  K.  Hovden  Company,  operating  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  has 
made  quite  a  pack  of  white  meat  tuna  and  some  of  the  packers 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  have  been  purchasing  stocks 
to  be  marketed  under  their  own  brands  to  tide  them  over  until 
the  run  appears  in  southern  waters. 

R.  H.  Backrath,  representing  the  Floridagold  Citrus  Corp., 
was  a  visitor  at  San  Francisco  during  the  week.  The  canned 
grapefruit  situation  is  looked  upon  as  a  strong  one  with  very 
little  of  a  carryover  and  with  prospects  for  a  light  pack.  Last 
year  about  1,800,000  cases  were  moved,  half  of  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  carryover.  This  year’s  pack  is  expected  to  be  no 
larger  than  that  of  last  year,  owing  to  the  demand  for  grape¬ 
fruit  for  regular  market  purposes.  There  is  a  light  crop  in 
Texas  and  much  of  the  crop  in  Porto  Rico  was  destroyed  by  the 
recent  hurricane. 

Mayor  Fred  N.  Morcom,  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  has  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Councilmen  Herbert  L.  Beach  and 
John  L.  Gresham  to  make  a  study  of  the  proposition  of  imposing 
a  progressive  business  license  tax  on  chain  stores. 
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PRICE  CUTTING  TREND  SEEN  CHECKED  IN  GROCERY 
FIELD— WILLIS  REPORTS  GAINS  AT  ANNUAL 
A.  G.  M.  A.  MEETING 

PROFITLESS  selling  and  trade  relations  are  the  two  factors 
of  vital  importance  which  every  member  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  must  consider,  Paul  S. 
Willis,  president,  told  attendants  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  organization  held  in  New  York  City  recently. 

These  two  factors  represent  the  two  gravest  weaknesses  in 
the  manufacturers’  position  “until  confidence  and  good  will  have 
been  restored,”  he  declared. 

“Today,  as  a  result  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  past  year,  as  a  result  of  the  improvement  which  has  been 
occassioned  in  distributors’  profits  and  the  development  of 
increased  confidence  and  good  will,  there  is  a  definite  tendency 
to  practice  greater  selectivity  in  distribution,  favoring  the 
sound,  and  penalizing  the  inefficient  and  unnecessary,”  Mr. 
Willis  continued. 

“There  is  an  equally  important  tendency  on  the  part  of  dis¬ 
tributors  to  seek  more  cooperative  accord  with  the  established 
manufacturers,  thus  tending  to  eliminate  the  inefficient  and 
unnecessary  units  in  this  part  of  the  over-crowded  industry. 

“The  program  of  our  association  in  pursuing  its  constructive 
course  began  one  year  ago.  By  giving  wide-spread  publicity  to 
the  need  of  proper  distributors’  profits — by  evidencing  the  sin¬ 
cere,  fair-minded,  progressive  viewpoint  of  the  members  of  this 
association,  by  directly  suggesting  in  its  educational  program 
the  necessity  of  taking  action — vast  progress  has  been  made. 
At  the  time  this  educational  campaign  was  begun,  profitless 
selling  was  at  its  peak.  In  a  survey  made  during  the  month  of 
October,  1932,  seeking  evidence  from  distributors  themselves 
as  to  whether  an  improvement  had  been  accomplished,  66  per 
cent  of  the  chains  reported  an  improvement  in  their  markets, 
as  did  66  per  cent  of  the  wholesalers  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
voluntary  chains.  The  only  group  reporting  further  growth 
in  price-cutting  was  16  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  the  whole¬ 
salers. 

“Making  a  similar  survey  in  eighteen  of  the  largest  markets 
of  the  country,  one-half  of  those  markets  reported  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  distributors’  profits.  Thus  here  is  indisputable  evidence 
of  a  definite  contribution  of  vast  importance  made  through  the 
educational  program  of  your  association  with  the  individual 
voluntary  cooperation  of  its  members  and  so  many  prominent 
factors  in  the  distributing  trade. 

“The  heads  of  other  great  sectional  voluntary  chains  have 
approached  us  in  much  the  same  spirit  and  the  practical  result 
of  all  of  this  is  their  new  indication  of  an  increased  interest 
in  supporting  the  brands  of  our  members. 

“However,  while  great  progress  has  been  made,  we  have  just 
begun.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of 
foods  is  in  a  serious  condition  today,  but  the  hopeful  thought 
is  added  that  there  exists  no  arrogance,  but  rather  a  splendid 
spirit  of  cooperation.  At  no  time,  to  my  knowledge,  have  the 
members  of  this  association  faced  a  brighter  future.  Conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  strength  and  value  of  our  brands  exists.  There  is 


less  confidence  in  unknown  brands.  There  is  more  price  cutting 
and  less  profit  than  heretofore  was  in  many  of  the  unknown 
brands,  while  in  contrast  to  this  profits  are  being  improved  by 
distributors  in  the  sale  of  our  products. 

“The  time  has  come  for  us  to  seek  further  progress  in  these 
directions. 

“First,  the  opportunity  lies  before  us  to  increase  the  popu¬ 
larity  and  consumption  of  our  brands. 

“Second,  it  is  essential  that  every  effort  be  put  forth  to  main¬ 
tain  and  improve  the  quality  of  our  products. 

“Third,  that  we  seek  at  all  times  to  maintain  fair  low  con¬ 
sumer  prices. 

“Fourth,  that  we  seek  to  improve  our  trade  practices  to  deter¬ 
mine  more  exactly  the  mental  attitude  and  viewpoint  of  our 
customers  and  to  promote  orderly  merchandising  with  fuM 
consideration  for  the  problems  of  our  distributors  and  finally, 
that  we  continue  our  efforts  individually  and  locally  to  see  that 
our  products  pass  through  the  channels  of  distribution  without 
being  promoted  by  means  of  uneconomic  price  cutting.” 

A  luncheon  attended  by  approximately  175  members  of  th« 
association  inaugurated  this  year’s  convention  with  many  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  other  branches  of  the  grocery  industry 
present  as  guests.  After  the  luncheon,  Mr.  Willis  tendered  his 
report  for  the  year  while  later  in  the  afternoon,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  went  into  executive  session  on  several  of  the  problems 
currently  affecting  the  grocery  trade. 

Speaking  on  the  problems  confronting  the  wholesaler  special¬ 
izing  in  the  voluntary  chain  movement  during  the  present  de¬ 
pression,  Henrv  King,  of  the  wholesale  grocery  company  of 
King,  Dobbs  Company  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  declared  tha^^ 
these  problems  have  mostly  been  solved  and  the  wholesaler  of 
today  is  strongly  entrenched. 


ASKS  FAIR  PROFITS  FOR  JOBBER— Manufacturers  must 
give  the  jobber  a  fair  profit  for  his  work  if  they  expect  his 
support,  it  was  contended  by  Edward  Moses,  general  manage’* 
of  Bentley  &  Settle  Company,  Syracuse,  speaking  at  the  A.  G. 
M.  A.  meeting.  Mr.  Moses  expressed  himself  as  generally  in 
accord  with  the  previously  expressed  sentiments  at  the  sessions 
except  that  he  believed  the  voluntary  chain  movement  in  his 
case  had  not  been  a  vital  factor  in  its  development  of  business. 


OFFICERS  ELECTED — All  officers  of  the  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America  were  re-elected,  these  being 
Paul  S.  Willis,  president;  A.  C.  Monagle,  Standard  Brands, 
first  vice-president;  B.  E.  Snyder,  R.  B.  Davis  Company,  second 
vice-president;  R.  L.  James,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  third 
vice-president;  H.  D.  Crippen,  Bon  Ami  Company,  treasurer. 
New  members  of  the  board  of  directors  are:  James  F.  Brownless, 
General  Foods  Coiporation;  J.  D.  Buhref,  Corn  Products  Re¬ 
fining  Company;  Daniel  F.  Bull,  Cream  of  Wheat  Corporation; 
C.  L.  O’Connor,  Wheatena  Corporation;  Harvey  H.  Drackett, 
Drackett  Chemical  Company;  C.  L.  Frederick,  Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet  Company;  W.  F.  Mohan,  Scott  Paper  Company;  H.  J. 
Mountrey,  the  Borden  Company;  J.  P.  Spang,  Jr.,  Swift  & 
Company. 
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CRITICISES  ADVERTISING  ALLOWANCES  AS  AKIN 
TO  PRICE  CUTTING — Three-fourths  of  American  grocery 
manufacturers  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wholesalers 
grant  advertising  allowances,  states  Dr.  Leverett  S.  Lyon  of 
the  Brookings  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  study  of  this 
subject  made  public  by  tbe  institute.  It  is  the  author’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  such  trade  allowances  are  frequently  disguised  price 
cutting  which  may  be  discriminatory  in  effect.  He  defines  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  as  “the  contribution  of  a  manufacturer  or 
other  seller  to  the  joint  expense  of  his  customer  and  himself  for 
point-of-purchase  promotion.”  He  declares  that  “whatever 
advantages  the  business  executive  may  believe  to  exist  in  calling 
price  concessions  by  the  misleading  term  ‘advertising  allow¬ 
ances,’  there  can  be  no  economic  justification  for  so  calling 
them.”  The  extent  of  advertising  allowances  is  illustrated  by  a 
statement  that  in  1930  a  manufacturer  undertook  to  pay  a 
chain  store  system  $500,000  for  featuring  its  product. 

Dr.  Lyon  holds  that  a  serious  defect  of  this  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  practice  is  that  it  is  frequently  marked  by  a  secrecy  which 
is  “the  antithesis  of  an  open,  competitive  market.”  Viewing 
this  allowance  as  a  price  cut,  he  maintains,  it  is  a  factor  encour¬ 
aging  to  price  wars  and,  in  time  of  depression,  to  a  general  price 
debacle.  He  alleged  that  this  “price  cut”  masquerading  under 
the  name  of  advertising  allowance  “has  gone  far  toward  facili¬ 
tating  almost  every  sort  of  violation  of  the  one-price  standard 
and  enabling  at  least  some  avowed  believers  in  standard  prices 
to  rationalize  a  pricing  system  as  elastic  as  that  in  an  Oriental 
bazaar.” 


REFORMS  URGED  IN  SALES  POLICIES  —  Stating  that 
“sales  policies  that  promote  loss  are  not  in  the  public  interest,” 
M.  L.  Toulme,  secretary  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  has  issued  a  message  to  members  entitled  “progress 
out  of  chaos.”  Mr.  Toulme  declares  that  “many  thoughtful  and 
hardheaded  observers  agree  that  the  trend  in  merchandising 
grocery  products  is  toward  better  conditions  for  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Experience  is  a  hard  teacher,  and  its  lessons 
must  be  heeded.  Any  student  of  grocery  problems  who  has 
lived  through  the  chaos  that  has  resulted  from  the  wild  scramble 
for  volume  at  any  price  and  no  profit,  must  welcome  the  appar¬ 
ently  sincere  leadership  that  has  been  evident  recently  in  an 
attempt  to  re-establish  confidence  in  the  trade  based  upon  fair¬ 
ness  and  sound  practices.” 

Mr.  Toulme  cites  two  recent  announcements  of  manufacturers 
in  the  grocery  business,  as  follows; — “one  of  these  manufac¬ 
turers,  a  nation-wide  distributor  in  the  grocery  field,  said  in  a 
bulletin  recently  issued  by  his  company  that  free  deals,  special 
bonuses  and  concessions  contribute  to  tbe  demoralization  of  the 
industry,  and  added  “we  announce  herewith  the  withdrawal  of 
all  deals,  all  quota  arrangements,  etc.,  in  connection  with  our 
products.”  Another  well-known  manufacturer  recently  an¬ 
nounced  his  belief  that  the  food  manufactuurer  will  not  profit 
unless  his  distributors  also  profit,  and  says: — “we  shall  sell  our 
merchandise  only  to  distributors  wbo  resell  it  at  prices  which 
allow  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit — we  shall  refuse  to  sell  our 
merchandise  to  any  dealer  who  resells  at  prices  which,  in  our 
opinion,  do  not  carry  a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit.” 

“These  statements  by  two  manufacturers  whose  products  are 
distributed  nation-wide  are  the  independent  expressions  of  their 
views  concerning  practices  which  tend  to  demoralize  the  food 
business.  In  the  present  economic  crisis,  when  all  sense  of 
values  seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  when  neither  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer  nor  the  distributor  realizes  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  profit  in  the  sale  of  merchandise,  any  effort  to  remedy  the 
conditions  by  eliminating  the  unfair  and  uneconomic  practices 
which  destroy  business  should  meet  with  commendation. 

“As  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  manufacturer  engaged 
in  an  independent  business  has  the  absolute  right  to  select  his 
own  customers,  and  it  also  is  true  that  the  wholesale  distributor, 
acting  independently,  can  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  those  from 
whom  he  will  buy  his  products.  No  wholesaler  has  a  valid 
complaint  about  a  manufacturer’s  sales  policy  if  the  wholesaler 
continues  to  distribute  the  products  of  that  manufacturer  when 
others  offer  sales  policies  that  the  wholesaler  considers  fair  and 
reasonable.” 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 

The  California  Cooperative  Canneries,  which  for¬ 
merly  operated  plants  at  Hemet,  Ontario,  Visalia,  San 
Jose,  Modesto  and  Isleton,  is  being  liquidated.  The 
company  did  not  operate  its  plants  this  year,  but  three 
were  leased  to  other  interests,  these  being  the  can¬ 
neries  at  Modesto,  San  Jose  and  Visalia. 

The  Continental  Can  Company  has  arranged  to  ex¬ 
pend  $110,000  in  improvements  in  its  plant  at  Oakland, 
Calif.,  and  $20,000  in  the  plant  at  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Sherwood  M.  Lowrey,  treasurer  of  the  American 
Factors,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  has  been  made  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Pineapple  Producers’  Cooperative 
Association,  succeeding  H.  A.  Walker,  resigned. 
Charles  R.  Hemenway,  vice-president  of  Alexander  & 
Baldwin,  has  resigned  as  vice-president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Arthur  L.  Dean, 
manager  of  the  pineapple  department  of  Alexander  & 
Baldwin. 

Irving  F.  Lyons,  traffic  manager  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  returned  this 
week  from  New  York,  making  the  trip  on  the  liner 
Virginia,  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

C.  F.  Williams  has  purchased  the  interests  of  P.  N. 
Lilienthal,  Jr.,  in  the  firm  of  Lilienthal-Williams  Com¬ 
pany,  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.  The  firm,  which 
retains  the  old  name,  handles  several  canned  foods  ac¬ 
counts,  including  the  lines  of  the  Sutter  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Cutler-Lobingier  Packing  Company  and  the 
Polk  Company.  The  latter  is  a  Florida  packing  concern 
featuring  canned  grapefruit. 

H.  L.  Howard,  representing  Edgar  F.  Hurff,  of 
Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  was  a  visitor  at  San  Francisco  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  This  firm  packs  tomato  catsup,  tomato 
juice  and  beans,  largely  for  the  private  label  trade. 

The  Sea  Pride  Company  has  resumed  the  canning  of 
fish  at  Monterey,  Calif. 

The  Forty-fifth  Regional  Convention  of  I.  G.  A. 
Stores,  held  at  San  Francisco  during  the  week,  with 
J.  Frank  Grimes,  president  and  organizer,  in  attend¬ 
ance,  was  the  largest  gathering  of  the  organization 
held  so  far,  with  more  than  fourteen  hundred  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  business  sessions,  including  the  showing 
of  a  talking  picture  devoted  to  merchandising  ideas, 
were  held  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre,  with  a  luncheon 
at  the  Exposition  Auditorium.  The  gathering  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  at  Fresno  and  on  November  6  there  will 
be  another  at  Los  Angeles. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  tbe  Santa  Maria  Packing  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  add  to  the  lines  handled.  At 
present,  operations  are  limited  to  the  packing  of  ravioli,  an 
Italian  paste  dish,  but  it  is  intended  to  pack  six  or  seven  food 
specialties  in  the  near  future.  The  company  is  headed  by  M.  S. 
Pencin. 

The  Sun  Garden  Packing  Corporation  has  succeeded  the  Sun 
Garden  Canning  Company  at  Modesto,  Calif. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  tbe  reorganization  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.  It  is  proposed  to  convert 
the  present  five-year  debentures  into  five  fifteen-year  bonds,  to 
reduce  the  par  value  of  the  common  stock,  and  to  issue  a  block 
of  preferred  stock  or  additional  common. 

A.  M.  Miller,  representing  the  Geneva  Preserving  Company, 
has  been  visiting  the  San  Francisco  trade.  The  line  is  repre¬ 
sented  here  by  the  Lang  &  Stroh  Company. 

Parrott  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  have  been  made 
sales  agents  in  this  territory  for  the  Orange  County  Canners, 
Inc.,  which  specializes  in  the  packing  of  orange  juice  and 
grapefruit  juice. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  "N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . . — .. 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% — ....................... — .. — . 

Peeled.  No.  2% - 

Medium,  No.  2^..................~~............ 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 
Small,  No.  1  sq................................. 

(Ireen  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

2.46 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

2.46 

No.  10  . 

— 

8.16 

2.86 

SPINACH* 

2.80 

2.75 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.75 

No.  2%  . 

2.65 

2.75 

No.  3  . 

2.30 

No.  10  . . . 

-e..... 

2.15 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

2.40 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

2.06 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

.70 

.76 

.85 

2.40 

2.66 

.76 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

3.40 

4.00 

1.25 

4.76 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


.42%.. 
.85  . 

2.76  . 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .62%  .70 

Standard  Cut  Green.  No.  10 .  2.76  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 96 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 66  ....... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ....... 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.76  . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.26  1.30 

No.  10  .  7.00  6.66 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.00  1.06 

No.  10  .  5-26  6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  'V^ite . 76  .90 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .65 

No.  10  .  3.26  3.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 47% . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . .  1.40  - 

Whole,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Whole,  No.  8 - 1.10  - 

Whole,  No.  10 . 3.10  3.76 

Cut,  No.  2 . 76  .85 

Cut,  No.  10 . 2.76  . 

Diced,  No.  !()....— 8.76  _....- 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2.._ . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60  - 


SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 75  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 70  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 82V>  .90 

No.  3  . 85  . 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 46  .66 

No.  2  . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  .  1.05  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 35  .37% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 35  . 

No.  2  . 67%  .60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 52% . 

No.  3  . 85  '  .90 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  .90 

No.  10  . 2.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.40  3.05 

TOMATO  PUREE*  <F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37t4  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.75  “  2.25 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 36  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.50  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  . 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%  Y, 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy  No.  2*/!,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tal 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

'‘•NEAPPI  E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Synip.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.60  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 80  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . .  6.00  ....... 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 

1-lb.  cans  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.10  . 

LOBSTER* 

I'lats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.26 


1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.35 

.80 

3.35 

1.60 

1.60 

1.62%  1.46 

1.30 

1.06 


4.00  4.26 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra-  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  .60 

Standard.  No.  10 . .  . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .76  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.00  ........ 

Split,  Np.  10 .  3.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . .  ........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.25  1.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.25  6.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 .  4.75  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 80  .90 

No.  3  . 90  1.00 

No.  10  . 2.76  8.00 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.00  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.60  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.15  1.15 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . .  1.30  1.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  .  . 

No.  10,  water .  8.76  . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup .  . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  1.60 

No.  10  . . .  6.60  4.76 

CHERRIES* 

Sta-ndard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

■White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No  2 . ; . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10....  6.60  . 

California  Standard,  2%>I_ .  1.76 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 65  . 

No.  2  . 1.25  1.35 

No.  6  _ 3.66  _ 

No.  1  Juice . 76  ........ 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .96  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Fancy  . 1.90 

Choice  . 1.76 

Standai'd,  No.  10 .  5.00 


OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 90  1.05 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.80  2.06 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.66  1.66 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.36  .90 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 96  1.36 

Hat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 90  .96 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.36  2.86 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 82%  .80 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  1.35 

SHRIMPg 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDTNES8  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless  .  *2.76 

%  Oil,  keys  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  carton  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *2.76 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.10  -*2.95 

TUNA  FISHt)  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  .  13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.36  . 

Striped,  %s  .  6.16  6.26 

Striped,  Is  .  9.20  . 

Yellow,  Vis,  Fancy . 4.86  ....— 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy..........„„.........„...„  7.30 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


KITTREDGE 
LABELS  ^ 


Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  a  better 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 

ESTABLISHED  1880  INCORPORATED  1924 


A 


.-i- — ^ 


Asgrow  No.  14  x  AMgrow  No.  S 


WE  RECOMMEND  THIS  HYBRID  FOR— 

Its  dependability  in  Croppingr 
Its  uniformity  in  maturity. 

Its  increase  of  cases  per  ton  of  ears. 


ASGROW  stocks 


are  we 
bred 


We  Solicit  Your  OrHers  For  1933  Planting. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


